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SERVICE 


E worked hard to get that service sizzling. 

And it’s winning him games. Interna- 

tional works just as hard to give you 
the service you need to help you win in your 
market. 

International’s highly skilled scientists and 
technicians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ever ready to help you with your problems. In 
its central laboratory International has a pilot 
bake shop that is a perfect replica of a commercial 
bakery. Here International can study any dif- 
ficulties that you have in your own production, 
help you to a solution. 

This is all part of International’s service, 
designed to assure you “‘the best loaf in your 
market.” 
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If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
flavor is at its peak. 

If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 

wn, here’s your flour! 


White to dark—a type for every purpose Pil , 
... Also RY-BLEN-DO—<a blend of Pillsbury’ | b Fi 
er gee boas pandas ilisburys Kye Flours 
Clear. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 8. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S.A. Single Copies 20¢. Subscription Rates: 4 Year "4, 2 
Years $7, in — or U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-American Countries. Add $3 a "Year for Postage to Other Countries. ‘Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Postoffice. 
Change of A Readers are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to advise of this change. 
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Chase Specialties: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 


Your Chase Salesman is a thoroughly trained bag specialist. 
He knows materials, design, construction, and the most 
modern packaging techniques. 
And, he also knows how to best apply this informa- 
tion to your business ... in terms of good looks, 
efficiency, and economy! 
He is supported by a company with plants stra- 
tegically located throughout America—to serve 
you quicker, better. His recommendations are 
backed by a reserve of experience that dates 
back to 1847. 
Write today—he’ll be glad to help provide a 
better container for your products. 


Chase Lined 
and Com- Pretty Print Crinkled and 
bined Bags Cotton Bags Pleated 


f JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO * DENVER © DETROIT * MEMPHIS * BUFFALO © ST.LOUIS * NEW YOR iz CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS 4/ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS,O. © HUWCHINSON, KAN, © CROSSETT, ARK. 
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September is not far away ... and 
it’s time for jobbers to plan buying 
the flour they will need this fall. I am 





no market expert, but I do know that 





Uncle Sam’s loan basis on wheat is 





way above the current market. And 





Uncle is still big enough to get most 





of the wheat supply tied up with 





loans this season. Seems to me like 





a wise idea for a jobber to get his 
s flour bought ahead while there still 


is some post-harvest movement of 


R of wheat taking place. 
Wy ; - And don’t forget that DOBRY’S 
the BEST and BEST of the WEST are 


two top-notch brands that will build 


: a good sales record for any jobber. 

JED CHECKUM 
A few strictly protected a The Dobry Quality 
territories open for Policeman 


top-rank brokers 
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UNIFORM 
FULL-CUT 


. > J 
San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 


BRIGHT 
BURLAP 


CAREFULLY 
GRADED 
AND TESTED 


Los Angeles *» Memphis * Minneapolis « New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk 


Baltimore « Boise + Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo » Charlotte » Chicago + Cleveland 
Denver + Detroit-+ Houston « Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City « Louisville 
Oklahoma City * Omaha « Phoenix « Pittsburgh « St. Lovis « Salina * Salt Lake City 


tection. That’s why Bemis Burlap Bags always give 


you such good value. 


Take carefully graded burlap. Cut it uniformly to 
That’s a quick summary of the value story of 
Bemis Burlap Bags. Each point adds something for 
extra strength, better appearance, or product pro- 


full measure. Sew with close stitch to 
ing. Print the brand in rich colors. 
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/ WMA uy \\ 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Standards... 


KELLY’S FAMOUS earned its high rating with flour buyers by hold- 
ing to quality standards no matter what the conditions. That is why 
we guard the quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS so jealously and why 
we are determined that no milling organization will ever excel Kelly’s 
in ability or will to produce the best. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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VALIER’S 
SPECIAL 
WHOLEWHEAT 
FLOUR 


VALIER’S SPECIAL ORDINARY 


RESEARCH has definitely estab- 
lished the fact that to retain the 
distinctive, nutty, wheat flavor 
so desirable in wholewheat flour, 
it is necessary to grind the wheat 
on a specially designed mill so 
that the starch cells of the wheat 


berry will not be ruptured. 


Wholewheat flour ground on a regular flour mill 
does not have the proper granulation, flavor and 
aroma, nor does it produce a loaf having the desir- 
able characteristics compared with one baked 
from Valier’s Special Wholewheat flour. Conse- 
quently, wé have installed such a specially de- 


signed mill for our customers’ utmost satisfaction. 


VALIER’S Special Wholewheat Flour 


for bread bakers is milled from clean, choice, 
washed and scoured, high gluten wheat .. . it has 
extra strength and can be used 100 per cent straight 
... and is the best that can be produced. Valier’s 


is milled in only one (fine) granulation . . . that 


Check Bread Score Below: 


Valier’s Special Ordinary 
Wholewheat Wholewheat 


Color of Crust 
Symmetry 
Uniformity of Bake 
External Value 


best suited for the production of strictly whole- 
wheat bread of good volume, odor, taste and ap- 
pearance. Valier’s Special Wholewheat is abso- 
lutely uniform, has greater absorption and the 


bread will stay fresh longer. 


It will pay you to use Valier’s Special Wholewheat 
flour. There is no substitute. 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


for 
"Rnead J4 the 
Stap of Life™ 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


ok 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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Gulf Subsidy on Destination Basis 





CHANGE MADE TO EQUALIZE 
MOST SHIPPING DIFFERENCES 


Subsidized Flour Exports Through Aug. 11 Totaled 160,387 
Sacks—Private Wheat Sales 312,322—CCC Works 
1,082,667 Bu. From Its Stocks 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The International 
Wheat Agreement subsidy program 
for U.S. exporters went on a destina- 
tion area basis last week on ship- 
ments from Gulf ports. At the same 
time, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture disclosed the equivalent prices 
for U.S. wheat f.o.b. U.S. ports to 
all destinations. 

The purpose of destination base an- 
nouncement is to bring delivery of 
U.S. wheat and wheat flour to all 
points on a common price basis, as 
related to the maximum price under 
the wheat pact. 

Current f.o.b. price equivalents at 
U.S. ports are: East Coast, to all 
destinations $1.97 bu., f.o.b. vessel; 
Gulf Coast ports $1.91% bu., f.o.b. 
vessel to European Atlantic ports, 
$1.93 f.o.b. vessel to Mediterranean 
ports, the Middle East, South and 
West Africa, $1.94% bu., f.o.b. ves- 
sel to Asia and adjacent areas, $1.97 
bu., f.o.b. vessel to Latin America and 
the West Indies; West Coast ports 
$1.80, in store, to all destinations. 
These prices reflect wheat of a com- 
parable grade to No: 1 Northern 
Manitoba, subject to discount or pre- 
mium for quality factors as deter- 
mined between the buyer and seller. 
These prices are subject to change 
as transportation costs vary and such 
changes will be determined by the 
executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council. 


Corrects Disadvantage 


Under the single subsidy by ship- 
ping areas some destination points 
had obtained a price advantage over 
others. At present there is no inten- 
tion of putting the Atlantic ports 
on a destination basis, since East 
Coast shipping rates have leveled off 
in line with those of the Gulf ports. 
In event that the East Coast ocean 
freight rates should develop distor- 
tions, it is probable that the destina- 
tion basis will have to be adopted for 
these ports. 

Grain trade observers are predict- 
ing increasing trouble for the wheat 
pact managers. They cite the an- 
nouncement of the destination basis 
for the subsidy as an example of 
what lies ahead. The aim of uni- 
formity or stability of price will ulti- 
mately result in a shifting of the 
pattern of world wheat sales, it is 
feared, with exporters losing normal 
markets where they were best suited 
to deliver wheat at favorable prices. 

On the basis of the price equiva- 
lents announced above the following 
subsidy payments are available: East 
Coast ports 18¢ bu. to all destina- 
tions; Gulf Coast ports 30¢ bu. to 
European Atlantic ports, 29¢ to Medi- 
terranean, Middle East and South 
and West African ports, 27¢ to Asia 
and adjacent areas and 25¢ to Latin 


America and West Indian ports; 
West Coast 31¢ to all destination 
ports. 
Sales Through Aug. 11 

Registered wheat and wheat flour 
sales under the pact up to the close 
of business Aug. 11 were: Commercial 
flour (sacks)—Netherlands Colonies 
54,453, Norway 41,792, Saudi Arabia 
11,000, U.K. colonies 17,276, Vene- 
zuela 35,866, totaling 160,387 sacks. 
Private trade sales of wheat con- 
sisted of 312,322 bu. to Peru. The 
Commodity Credit Corp: reported 
sales of 746,667 bu. to Ireland and 
336,000 bu. to Portugal from its 
stocks. In all, 1,768,690 bu. have been 





registered under the wheat agree- 
ment against the U.S. guaranteed 
sales quota. 

¥ ¥ 


Private Export Wheat Sale 


PORTLAND—tThe first private sale 
of export wheat with subsidy under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
was made last week. A local firm sold 
a full cargo of wheat, estimated 
at a little over 300,000 bu., hard win- 
ter, to Peru. The subsidy was re- 
ported at 30¢ bu. on the day of the 
sale. The wheat is for late August 
or early September shipment out of 
the Columbia River. 

The same company sold a cargo of 
Canadian No. 1 Northern to Peru 
last week, to be shipped out of Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The last previous commercial trans- 
actions of any size were in March 
and April, 1941. In March of that 
year 553,000 bu. were exported to 
Japan and in April 183,333 bu. to 
China. Since that time only two small 
lots—one of 3,967 bu. to Salvador 
and one of 1,000 bu. to Russia—had 
been made by private exporters. 





CCC Wheat Export Monopoly 
Blocks Importers’ Advantage 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. monopoly on U.S. wheat 
exports is keeping foreign buyers 
from taking advantage of current 
low wheat prices, in the opinion of 
some grain trade representatives. It 
is pointed out that. present wheat 
prices probably are lower than they 
will be later, if and when the price 
support program begins to have a 
market effect. 

Without the CCC wheat export 
monopoly, foreign buyers could en- 
ter U.S. markets now and procure 
wheat at prices at least as favorable 
as International Wheat Agreement 
terms without a U.S. subsidy, these 
representatives state, whereas when 
the price support program becomes 
operative, it will take a subsidy to 
move U.S. wheat. 

It is believed that most of the 
ECA nations which are signatories 
to the wheat agreement have under- 
stated their requirements and must 
at some time come to the USDA 
for wheat at the ceiling under the 
agreement. 

Canada has committed itself for 
140 million bushels of wheat to the 
United Kingdom out of total Cana- 
dian guaranteed exports under the 
wheat agreement of 203 million bush- 
els. If the U.S. would refuse to 
finance the U.K.-Canadian wheat 
contract this coming year and insist 
that the ECA funds be spent in the 
U.S. for this wheat, it is asked: 
where would Canada go with this 
quantity of wheat? Presumably the 
Canadians, in order to meet their 
guaranteed sales under the wheat 


agreement, would be forced to make 
price concessions. Such circumstances 
would put the U.S. in the position 
of destroying the _ International 
Wheat Agreement which it has so 
zealously espoused, some observers 
point out. 

During the past week, the CCC 
purchased only 1,112,624 bu. wheat 
and 239,365 bu. rye. The wheat pur- 
chases included 500,000 bu. through 
Kansas City, 611,964 bu. through 
Chicago and 660 bu. through Port- 
land, Ore. 

Cumulative purchases as of Aug. 
12 totaled 10,269,517 bu. wheat, 41,- 
500 bu. corn, 635,714 bu. grain sor- 
ghums and 321,865 bu. rye. 

No flour was purchased last week, 
leaving the eurffulative total of flour 
takings since July 1 at 136,215 sacks 
(317,381 bu. wheat equivalent). 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A-D-M PAYS 50c 

MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has declared a dividend 
of 50¢ a share on its common stock 
payable Sept. 1 to stockholders of 
record Aug. 19. 





CCC Extends Time 
Limit on Bids for 
Storage Structures 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has announced that it 
has extended its invitation for bids 
on bins and comparable-type storage 
structures so as to include offers for 
delivery within 60 days of date of 
acceptance of the offers. 

Under its original announcement 
of July 21, delivery within 30 days 
after acceptance was specified. 

The extension of the offer has been 
made to enable the corporation to 
acquire additional storage capacity 
for corn and other grains expected 
to be acquired under the depart- 
ment’s price support programs. The 
corporation will negotiate with in- 
terested suppliers on an offer-and- 
acceptance basis for the additional 
structures, preferably offered on an 
erected basis. 

Some of the bids made under the 
original announcement offered deliv- 
ery beyond the 30-day limit specified 
in the announcement. These will be 
considered as new offers under the 
announcement, and bidders need not 
re-submit these bids. 

Other suppliers may submit new 
quotations by wire addressed to the 
Manager, Commodity Credit Corp., 
West Wing, Administration Bldg., 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
wires should be filed not later than 
11:59 p.m., Aug. 18, 1949. 

CCC officials stated that a pre- 
liminary tabulation of offers re- 
ceived under the original invitation 
showed that acceptable storage is 
available in excess of the first re- 
quest for 50,000,000 bu. of capacity 
at prices up to 20¢ bu. unerected 
and up to 30¢ bu. erected. 

¥ ¥ 


Mothball Fleet Grows 
WASHINGTON—The government 
has announced plans to store another 
3,200,000 bu. of grain in its moth- 
ball fleet on the Hudson River. 
The U.S. Department of Agricul- 


,. ture said 12 more reserve ships 


would be converted into floating stor- 
age bins in an’emergency move to 
help alleviate the storage shortage. 

A dozen other reserve ships al- 
ready have been loaded with wheat 
and are anchored at Jones Point on 
the Hudson River. 





House Passes Bill Increasing 
Minimum Wage to 75c-an-Hour 


WASHINGTON — The House last 
week pushed through a 75¢-an-hour 
minimum wage bill over administra- 
tion opposition. The bill carries with 
it many exemptions from the provi- 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 
West Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 
Gulf Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 
To Buropean Atlantic ports ............ 
To Mediterranean, Middle East, West and 
South Africa 
To Asia and adjacent territory 
To 


Latin America and West Indies .... 
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sions of the minimum wage law, such 
as the retention of the area of pro- 
duction definition in regard to wage 
scales and overtime pay. It exempts 
also independent contractors and out- 
side salesmen and certain retail oper- 
ations. 

The bill now goes to the Senate 
where there is a substantially dif- 
ferent bill pending. The two cham- 
bers are so widely at variance in 
their proposals that it seems unlike- 
ly that they can find common grounds 
of agreement. If this condition re- 
sults new wage law legislation seems 
out for this session of Congress, ac- 
cording to observers here. 
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Board Lowers Wheat Outlook Again 





WINTER CROP CUT 37 MILLION, 
SPRING 20 MILLION IN JULY 


Would Still Be Fourth Largest Total Yield—Corn Esti- 
mate of 3.5 Billion Bushels Misses Record 1948 Figure 
by Only 3%—Oats, Barley, Rye Estimates Lower 


WASHINGTON—Total wheat pro- 
duction is estimated at 1,132 million 
bushels, a decline of 57 million since 
July 1, but still the fourth largest 
crop of record according to the Aug. 
10 report of the U.S. Crop Reporting 
Board. Winter wheat production, 
estimated, at 894,874,000 bu., is about 
37 million below the July 1 estimate, 
but is the third largest winter crop of 
record. All spring wheat production 
prospects declined during July and 
on the basis of Aug. 1 conditions, the 
crop is estimated at 236,956,000 bu., 
about 20 million less than a month 
previous, 21% below the 1948 crop 
of 298,308,000 bu. and 11% below 
the average of 265,397,000 bu. 

Of the spring wheat production, 
42,278,000 bu. is durum and 194,678,- 
000 bu. is other spring wheat. The 
durum estimate is off 6.5 million 
bushels since July 1 and other spring 
wheat is down about 13 million. 
Other spring wheat production is 
nearly a fourth less than the 1948 
crop of 253,566,000 bu. and durum 
production is about 6% below the 
1948 crop of 44,742,000 bu. Durum 
production, however, is 17% above 
the average of 36,256,000 bu. 

The nation’s 1949 corn crop is es- 
mated at 3,538 million bushels, based 
on Aug. 1 growing conditions. This 
was practically unchanged from the 
July estimate and is within 3% of 
the record production of 1948, which 
totaled 3,651 million bushels. 

Production of oats is placed at 
1,308,608,000 bu., or 71 million below 


the July 1 indication and 183 million 
below the 1948 crop. 

A barley crop of 232,787,000 bu. is 
in prospect for 1949. This is a drop 
of 5% from a month earlier, 27% 
smaller than the 1948 crop and 24% 
below average. 

Rye production is estimated at 18,- 
831,000 bu., about 29% less than the 
26,388,000 bu. produced in 1948 and 
a little more than half of the 10-year 
average of 35,109,000 bu. 

Aug. 1 conditions pointed to a flax- 
seed crop of 41.9 million bushels, a 
decline of 8% from the July fore- 
cast. However, the present indicated 
crop still is 11.8 million bushels above 
the 10-year average of 30.1 million. 

Grain sorghums production of 113,- 
780,000 bu. is indicated, as compared 
with 131,644,000 bu. in 1948 and the 
average of 102,398,000. 

Conditions Aug. 1 pointed to a soy- 
bean crop of 202,386,000 bu., the sec- 
ond largest of record, being exceeded 
only by the 220,201,000-bu. crop of 
1948. 

Feed Supplies Liberal 


The most liberal feed supplies in 
history, both in total and per animal 
unit, are in prospect for the 1949-50 
season. Livestock to be fed during 
the coming season will exceed those 
fed in each of the three preceding 
seasons and in any season prior to 
1941, though well below the 1943-44 
peak numbers. But to a record carry- 
over of corn in prospect and large 
carry-overs of oats and barley will be 
added another huge corn crop, and 





WHEAT: PRICE RECEIVED BY FARMERS AND PARITY 
PRICE, UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, 1909-48 
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UPS. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NEG 39712-X BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


PARITY AND PRICES—As this Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
graph shows, wheat prices have been below parity since May, 1948, re- 
flecting the near-record harvests in the U.S..in 1948 and_.1949 and favor- 
able crops in importing countries in 1948. Wheat prices had been above 
parity from early May, 1946, to May, 1948, except for August, 1946, 
and February, 1948. Since 1920, they were also above parity in 1924-25, 
1925-26 and 1936-37. In 1924, foreign demand for U.S. wheat increased 
as a result of a very small crop in Canada. In 1925, the crop in the U.S. 
was small, and in 1936-37 U.S. supplies were greatly reduced following 
four years of short crops. In World War I, the world supply was small 
compared with demand, and prices in the U.S. rose considerably above . 
parity. Since 1941, both supply and demand have been very large. 





much larger than average crops of 
oats and sorghums, though barley 
production will be small. 


INDICATED PRODUCTION 
Wheat 
Winter wheat crop estimates in leading 


states, in thousand bushels, with compari- 
sons: 


45,816 
34,742 
36,670 
65,468 
181,788 
89,609 
108,720 
20,280 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana .. 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Washington .... 50,301 69,060 
Oregon 16,178 16,178 23,040 
Spring wheat (other than durum) in lead- 
ing states, in thousand bushels: 
Aug. 1, July 1, 
1949 1949 
19,548 
89,838 
32,080 


45,018 
22,310 


50,988 
17,930 


Final 
1948 
15,978 
96,498 
43,901 
26,361 54,451 
12,992 16,653 

Indicated crop of durum wheat in North 
Dakota 37,452,000 bu., compared with 43,- 
694,000 last month and 40,082,000 last year. 


Corn 


Indicated production of corn in leading 
states in thousand bushels: 


Minnesota 
North Dakota .. 
South Dakota .. 
Montana, 

Idaho 


82,650 
28,872 


July 1, 
1949 
200,480 
263,112 
540,780 
71,955 
119,416 
299,397 
662,340 
160,284 
131,373 
228,284 
64,376 
91,760 
29,555 
52,332 


Final 
1948 

215,924 
279,780 
549,793 
67,119 
113,252 
272,055 
666,730 
201,110 
131,472 
252,468 
81,304 
100,040 
32,125 
44,698 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
South Dakota .. 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Oklahoma 


Oats 
Indicated production of oats in 
states in thousand bushels: 
Aug. 1, 
1949 
45,010 


leading 


July 1, 
1949 
51,440 
62,160 
175,560 
119,884 
191,256 
237,861 
45,032 
49,734 
63,528 
60,480 


Soybeans 


Estimated production of soybeans in lead- 
ing states in thousand bushels: 


Aug. 1, 


Final 
1948 
54,090 
59,469 
182,078 
126,148 
206,338 
266,445 
48,592 
62,132 
104,252 
72,744 


Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota .. 
South Dakota .. 
Nebraska 


Avg. 
1937-46 
14,843 
18,486 
55,996 
3,086 
23,406 
5,608 


Illinois 
Minnesota 
Iowa 


Harvest Almost 
Complete in 
Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS — Harvesting and 
threshing operations are nearly com- 
pleted in the Northwest except in 
the extreme northern sections, where 
harvesting is about 75% finished. 

The quality of new grain samples 
remains generally good except for 
barley, the Peavey Elevators crop re- 
port states. Some very good quality 
durum samples were received. 

Weather was hot and dry over the 
entire area last week, with tempera- 
tures mostly in the high 90’s. A few 
good showers were reported late in 
the week. 

The government crop report for 
Minnesota notes that yields are low- 
er than anticipated in most areas as 
a result of dry hot weather in early 
July in the southern part of the 
state and extremely wet weather in 
the North. 


Heat Advances Harvest 


The Conference for the Prevention 
of Grain’Rust points out that while 
high temperatures during the past 
week advanced the harvest, heat or 
drouth shriveling was not serious, 
with the exception of a few areas. 
Although the durum crop will be 
smaller than last year, the report 
continues, color and quality appear 
good. The average yield of durum 
was estimated at 12 to 14 bu. an acre. 

Stem rust was not important this 
year in the spring wheat area and 
caused no damage, but leaf rust un- 
doubtedly caused an appreciable 
amount of damage to grain in North 
Dakota and Minnesota, the confer- 
ence report notes. 

High temperatures and lack of rain- 
fall hastened harvest operations 
throughout Montana. Winter wheat 
in that state is averaging in excess 
of 14%, about 2% higher than last 
year, the Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash., reports. 
Yields of Montana spring wheat also 
are turning out’ somewhat better 
than expected. 





Grain Crops in Some European 
Countries Exceed Prewar Average 


LONDON—Good harvesting condi- 
tions, with only small interruptions 


as a result of rain, are assisting 
European farmers in gathering what 
promises to be an abundant bread 
grain harvest. In some countries out- 
turns will exceed the prewar average, 
although the over-all situation indi- 
cates that only in a few cases will 
last year’s figures be reached. 

In the U.K. heavy storms caused 
lodging toward*the end of July, but 
generally speaking the crops ripened 
quickly and the harvest commenced 
earlier than usual. An official gov- 
ernment statement reveals that the 
net yield to the acre will be consid- 
erably more than the prewar 10-year 
average and only slightly less than 
that attained last year. The total 
crop, however, will be less than last 
year because of the reduced acreage 


sown to wheat. The yield of rye to 
the acre is slightly above last year’s 
figure. 

French Outturn Up 

In France the wheat crop will be 
in excess of the prewar average and 
present official forecasts suggest that 
a total outturn of 256 million bushels 
can be confidently expected. This is 
less than last year’s crop. The gov- 
ernment is reported to have bought 
50,000 tons of rye from Poland, a 
deal which prompts traders to be- 
lieve that the authorities have no 
intention of relaxing the regulation 
imposed on flour millers whereby they 
are compelled to use rye in the grist 
for bread flour. 

Italian forecasts place the expected 
wheat crop, now fully harvested, at 
more than 234 million bushels, but 
unofficial opinion suggests that this 
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figure is too pessimistic. A total of 
256 million bushels has been con- 
fidently predicted in trade circles, 
but whatever the final outcome there 
is no reason to doubt that the final 
yield will be in excess of that 
achieved last year. 

Reports from Germany are still 
optimistic, and while the crop will 
be by no means a record it will be 
satisfactory. Prospects in the Scan- 
dinavian countries also are bright, 
the expectation in Sweden being espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

Yields in Spain are variable. Rain 
in June did something toward re- 
pairing the damaze sustained during 
the drouth in the spring while the 
warmer weather experienced in July 
assisted in bringing the crops to ma- 
turity. The net result will be unsat- 
isfactory from the supply point of 
view, and imports will have to be 
stepped up to meet the demands of 
the flour mills during the next year. 
The rains also assisted the situation 
in Portugal, where drouthy condi- 
tions caused growers to make pessi- 
mistic forecasts earlier in the grow- 
ing season. 


Iran Production Down 


In the middle eastern countries con- 
ditions vary from region to region. 
The situation in Iran is causing con- 
cern to authorities, and the disap- 
pointing wheat crop, estimated at 
400,000 tons, will necessitate imports 
to meet consumer demands. Syria, on 
the other hand, reports a satisfactory 
outturn and arrangements have been 
made to dispose of an export surplus 
of durum wheat to Italy. An amount 
of 50,000 tons is involved in the deal 
under negotiation, and the Syrians 
expect to get $98.29 ton c. and f. for 
the wheat available. 

The wheat harvest in Tunis, North 
Africa, is nearly double that achieved 
last year, the current forecast being 
placed at 18,320,000 bu., compared 
with last year’s outturn of 9,280,000 
bu. This will assist France in main- 
taining her wheat supply require- 
ments for the coming 12 months, 








Glenn L. Bleile 


SUPERINTENDENT — Glenn L. 
Bleile has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Garland Milling 
Corp., Greensburg, Ind., succeeding 
Willis N. Charles, who will retire 
Sept. 1. Mr. Bleile, for the past few 
years, has been employed by Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, Ind. He 
joined the Garland organization Aug. 
1 and will assume the superinten- 
dency of the mill upon Mr. Charles’ 
retirement. 
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while some may be available for sale 
to other deficit countries. 

.The wheat harvest, generally 
speaking, is classified by observers 
as eminently satisfactory, but some 
disappointment has been caused by 
the smaller outturns resulting from 
the coarse grain crops. This, taken in 
conjunction with the poor returns 
from root crops, means that some 
European nations will have to take 
urgent steps in acquiring supplies 
of feed grains from the exporting 
countries. The U.S. and Canada are 
mentioned in market circles as poten- 
tial large suppliers, if currency diffi- 
culties can be surmounted. Some im- 
ports may come from the eastern 
European countries, although in many 
areas results are stated to be disap- 
pointing as a result of the drouth 
which did considerable harm to the 
growing crops early in the growing 
season. 
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Heat Speeds Grain 
Ripening in Canada; 
Rainfall Sparse 


WINNIPEG — High temperatures 
in western Canada are reported to 
have caused wheat in some areas to 
ripen too quickly, while other sec- 
tions found relief in lower tempera- 
tures and showers. Grade losses were 
anticipated as a result of shriveling. 

Thunder storms forecast for many 
parts of Canada over the week-end 
failed to leave more than a trace 
of precipitation except in the extreme 
eastern portions of Manitoba, where 
up to 2 in. of rain fell. Muggy weath- 
er continued in southern Alberta and 
southern and northeastern Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba. 

Moisture supplies in all areas have 
been seriously depleted, and late crops 
are said to be deteriorating as a re- 
sult of high temperatures. However, 
the northwestern section of Sas- 
katchewan and northern Alberta ex- 
perienced cooler weather during the 
week. Frost made its appearance but 
apparently did not damage grain 
crops. 





Harvest Under Way 


Harvesting is under way in most 
of the southern part of Manitoba and 
is expected to begin shortly on early 
crops in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Western Canada’s 1949 wheat crop 
will be very close to 363 million bush- 
els, almost identical with last year’s 
outturn, according to three private 
estimates published last week. 

The three estimates released last 
week, Searle Grain Co., Winnipeg 
Tribune and Winnipeg Free Press, 
while varying slightly in their fore- 
casts of provincial totals were less 
than 2 million bushels apart in their 
western Canada totals. The Manitoba 
totals ranged from 64,700,000 to 65,- 
194,000 bu., compared to 57,000,000 
bu. produced last year; Saskatche- 
wan 207,000,000 to 211,000,000 bu., 
compared to 191,000,000 bu. in 1948, 
and Alberta wheat is forecast from 
87,300,000 to 90,906,000 bu., compared 
with 115,000,000 bu. harvested last 
year. 

Oat Estimate Down 

Total oat production, according to 
the three estimates, ranges from 207,- 
221,000 to 212,000,000 bu., compared 
with 224,000,000 a year ago, while 
the barley crop for the three prairie 
provinces ranges from 112,900,000 to 
120,000,000 bu., compared with 142,- 
000,000 bu. in 1948. 

The Tribune placed the rye crop at 
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GRANT PRESENTED—Ferdinand Smith, San Francisco resident part- 
ner in Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, presents to Stanford 
University officials a check for $49,000 from the Merrill Foundation for 
Advancement of Financial Knowledge. The grant will support a three- 
year research project on speculative prices to be carried out by Dr. Hol- 
brook Working, Stanford Food Research Institute economist and pro- 
fessor of prices and statistics. The research will be focused primarily on 
commodity futures, with emphasis on wheat. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Dr. Working; Dr. Merrill K. Bennett, executive director of the Food 
Research Institute; Mr. Smith; Louis B. Lundborg, Stanford vice presi- 
dent; Dr. Douglas M. Whitaker, dean of graduate study, and Dr. Joseph 8. 


Davis, director of the institute. 





11,793,000 bu. and the Searle Grain 
Co. at 11,981,000 bu. These compare 
with 22,350,000 bu. produced in 1948. 
The Searle estimate places the flax 
crop at 7,822,000 bu. and the Tribune 
at 2,079,000 bu., compared with last 
year’s production of 16,500,000 bu. 
The former is based on the Searle 
estimate of acreage which is 1,080,- 
200, compared with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics acreage figure 
of 312,500. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES T. BOLLETTIERI NAMED 


NEW YORK — James T. Bollet- 
tieri has been made manager of the 
Manhattan sales division of Win- 
throp-Stearns, Inc., succeeding Thom- 
as Bradley, resigned, it has been 
announced by Joseph G. Noh, vice 
president in charge of sales. 
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FitzGerald Places 














‘European Yields 


Near 1948 Outturn 


LONDON—Passing through London 
Aug. 9 during his current survey 
of European conditions and food re- 
quirements, Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion food supply chief, told The 
Northwestern Miller that he was 
favorably impressed with the yields 
of cereals achieved in western Euro- 
pean production areas during the 
current year. He cited particularly by 
the results obtained in Austria and 
the Netherlands. 

The rains, which came after a pro- 
longed dry spell during which some 
fears were expressed by producers 
concerning the eventual outturn, 
saved the situation and resulted in 
some improvement in the final stages 
of growth. Taking a general view of 
the whole territory coming under the 
aegis of ECA, Dr. FitzGerald ex- 
pressed the opinion that total yields 
would fall only slightly below those 
achieved last year. 


Root Crops Smaller 


On the other hand, root crops, up- 
on which many livestock owners in 


Europe rely, had suffered as a result 
of the shortage of moisture, and 
yields will be considerably less than 
those obtained last year. In conjunc- 
tion with this it is necessary to take 
into account the fact that livestock 
numbers have increased considerably, 
and as a result greater supplies of 
animal feed will be required by many 
countries. Present indications are 
that this demand could not be met 
from home production sources, and 
in consequence feed grains will have 
to be imported by some of the deficit 
countries if livestock populations and 
agricultural production are to be 
maintained. 

Dr. FitzGerald warned, however, 
that the volume of feed grains to be 
obtained from the U.S. would de- 
pend upon the dollar purchasing pow- 
er available for obtaining supplies, 
since this problem was of paramount 
importance in the present day Eu- 
ropean economy. 


Flour Demand Seen 


While he considered that the in- 
creasing capacity of the European 
flour mills together with the excel- 
lent wheat yields achieved both last 
year and at present would preclude 
the necessity for greater imports of 
flour from the U.S., Dr. FitzGerald 
suggested that the rapidly growing 
populations of Europe might cause 
the retention of some demand for 
imported flour in future years. 

There could, he pointed out, be lit- 
tle reduction in bread grain imports, 
since Europe, under present condi- 
tions, could never be self support- 
ing in this respect. Dr. “FitzGerald 
indicated that he had little faith in 
the ability of the eastern European 
countries to assist Europe generally 
in covering all bread grain require- 
ments. 

In reply to a question on the possi- 
bility of a resumption of interna- 
tional trade, taking into account the 
new methods of economics practiced 
in Europe and of which the British 
system of controls was a cardinal 
example, Dr. FitzGerald replied that 
the return of free trade would un- 
doubtedly be slow. He commented, 
however, that there were definite 
signs in many European countries of 
a relaxation of controls and the 
granting of greater freedom to trad- 
ers. 
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New Bill Would Set Requirements _— 
of Natural Fats in Baked Goods 


WASHINGTON—Legislation. which 
would require bakers to use natural 
fats in the amount of not less than 
4% by, weight of their products was 
introduced in the Senate this week 
by Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.) and 
Sen. Guy Gillette (R., Iowa). Accord- 
ing to Sen. Young, this measure would 
also ban the use of “substitute ma- 
terials such as polyoxyethylene in- 
gredients” in bakery products to the 
extent that they replaced natural 
fats or oils. ; 

Sen. Young has indicated, however, 
that he doubted that the bill would 
gain the-attention of Congress now. 

Baking industry officials, when in- 
formed about this legislation, declared 
that the industry “could not avoid 
active opposition.” For example, one 
spokesman said, many types of bread 
contain less than the minimum 
amount of fats required in the Young- 
Gillette proposal. Sen. Young admit- 
ted that the bill could be amended 
to meet such objections. 

The Young-Gillette bill is a result 
of hearings held by the Gillette sub- 
committee of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee on the utilization of farm 
crops. During these hearings it was 
intimated but not specifically ex- 
pressed that the use of polyoxyethy- 
lene susbtitutes might reduce the 
utilization of natural animal fats in 
bakery products. 

A showdown on the polyoxyethelene 
ingredients as far as Congress is con- 
cerned is forecast when Oscar Fogg, 
president of the Atlas Powder Co., 
testifies before the Gillette subcom- 
mittee Aug. 23. 

Baking: industry officials here have 
indicated that they would actively 
oppose the Young-Gillette measure. 
They say that it is impossible to con- 


trol by national legislation the in- 
gredients entering bakery products 
and that this bill is an effort to usurp 





BAKERS’ AD—September is “back 
to school” month for some 32,000,- 
000 youngsters, so the Bakers of 
America Program’s advertisement for 
this month (above) features a school 
lunch box sandwich. The copy under 
the main illustration reads: “En- 
riched bread (the kind a baker bakes) 
is the best food value you can buy; 
provides more energy for less money 
than any other food that goes in a 
youngster’s lunch box.” The lower 
illustration suggests cup cakes and 
cookies as “wholesome, nourishing 
treats that both children and adults 
like.” The full-page, four-color ad 
will appear in Life (Sept. 12) and 
Ladies Home Journal. 


the power now granted the Food and 
Drug Administration. One industry 
spokesman said it was “just as rea- 
sonable to order by .congressional 
fiat the number of berries in a straw- 
berry tart as it was to control the 
amount of fat a baker in Troy, N.Y., 
might believe necessary to bake good 
bread.” 

The current bread standards hear- 
ing at FDA, which has been ad- 
journed until after Labor Day, has 
been the unexpected source of con- 
siderable trouble for the baking in- 
dustry, typical of which is the pro- 
posed Senate legislation. 

Rep. Frank Keefe (R., Wis.), who 
previously had unleashed an attack 
on the baking industry in the House 
on the use of emulsifiers in baking 
products, has given over his preroga- 
tive on this action and House Reso- 
lution 323 has been offered by Rep. 
Adolph Sabbath (D., Ill.), which pro- 
poses an investigation of the effects 
of the use of chemicals in fertilizer, 
pesticides and food products. This 
would repeat all the testimony that 
has previously been heard at the 
FDA hearings on the mono- and di- 
glycerides and polyoxyethylenes in 
bakery products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURRY TO BUY OWN STOCK 


Directors of Burry Biscuit Corp. 
have voted to set aside $250,000 for 
the purchase of its own $1.25 con- 
vertible preferred shares from hold- 
ers at a price not over $12 a share. 
Preferred and common stockholders 
will soon be asked to authorize the 
purchase by amending the articles of 
incorporation. There are 97,500 shares 
of the convertible stock outstanding. 





Wide Range 


Flours from 


KANSAS CITY—Bakers will ex- 
perience a wide range of tolerance 
with’ 1949 winter wheat flours, the 
new crop flour panel sponsored by 
the Midwest Bakers Allied Club and 
the Kansas City section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists 
agreed in Kansas City Aug. 15. Sev- 
enty-five members of the milling and 
baking industries were present at the 
fifth annual luncheon meeting of the 
group held in the Hotel President. 

Flour mills will have the main prob- 
lems dealing with the new crop, it 
was said, because good flour will have 
to be produced from wheat which this 
year is lower in test weight and lower 
also in protein. It was generally 
agreed by the group that this year’s 
flour will average higher in ash con- 
tent. 

Leading off the panel discussion 
with the subject of characteristics of 
the new crops in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska was Dr. Jehn 
A. Johnson, department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. Development of the crop was 
good in all areas until the period of 
maturation, Dr. Johnson said. Then 
a variety of diseases struck the 
plants, cutting production estimates 
considerably, he reported. 

Texas wheat is proving to be some- 


of Tolerance Seen with 


New Crop Winter Wheat 


what higher in protein this year, he 
said, but test weight is a little lower. 
Desirable milling varieties grown in 
Texas and Oklahoma this year are 
in sufficient volume to satisfy milling 
demand. 


Average Protein Lower 


Average protein in Kansas this year 
is 12.30%, he said, or lower than 
last year. Average test weight is 56 
to 57 lb. Protein in Nebraska is about 
the same as in Kansas. Rust damage 
was not so serious in that state this 
year, but winter kill was a little more 
widespread, it was reported. 

A higher percentage of shriveled 
and small wheat berries is showing 
up in the new milling wheat stocks, 
Marvin L. Lawrenson, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, said in a re- 
port on milling and analytical as- 
pects of the 1949 crop. This situation 
is particularly true when using the 
higher protein wheat, he said. A 
greater amount of the wheat is be- 
ing lost in the cleaning process and 
less flour is being milled from a given 
amount of wheat, compared with last 
year. Ash content of the flour will 
be. higher when using higher pro- 
teins, he said. 

Since the use of Agene as a bleach- 
ing agent ended Aug. 1, an important 


question brought up at the meeting 
was the effect of new bleaches on 
flour. The subject was covered by 
John Creach, Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City. No trouble should be 
encountered from the use of chlorine 
dioxide, he said, although it is not 
as satisfactory as a color-removing 
agent as Agene. Supplementing the 
application of chlorine dioxide with 
benzoyl peroxide will, however, give 
the desired effect, he suggested, and 
the quality of the flour will remain 
just as good as when Agene was used. 
Clyde E. Schmittou, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, dis- 
cussed formula changes necessary 
with the use of all new crop flours 
in the baking process. Few adjust- 
ments are needed this year, he said. 
Absorption is about normal, or down 
from 1 to 3% from last year. Mix- 
ing time is normal with the necessary 
time slightly less than last year. 
There is a slightly higher malting 
level this year, but the addition of 
greater amounts of yeast in the for- 
mula is not required this year. 
General bread characteristics are 
equal to or slightly better than last 
year’s loaf, David Lee, J. R. Short 
Milling Co., Chicago, told the group. 
Volume is good, there is good elas- 
ticity, break and grain are excellent 
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and the crumb is somewhat creamy 
but is passable, he reported. 

Orville Sisson, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Kansas City, Mo., spoke 
on fermentation time, temperatures 
and sponge percentages. A soft, fluffy 
sponge is produced this year when 
kept on the cool side, or around 76 
degrees, he said. He recalled that 
last year sponges were generally more 
favorable when allowed to cool no 
lower than 78 degrees. Two per cent 
yeast and .75% yeast food has proved 
to be a good combination this year, 
he said. Fermentation time will be 
about the same as last year, but 
dough mixing time will be a little 
less than last year. . 

Roland B. Clark, W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, spoke on mechanical devel- 
opment and then summarized the 
characteristics of the new crop by 
saying he was “amazed” at the out- 
come of 1949 flour. For one thing, 
this is a high ash crop, he said, but 
on the other hand there are wonder- 
ful baking qualities in it in spite of 
lower test weights. Tolerances of the 
new flour all seem to be better and 
are wide enough to care for any 
changes in formula needed, he said. 

Absorption is 1 to 2% lower than 
the tail end of the last year’s crop, 
he declared. For better bread, mixing 


“ time should be a little shorter and 


floor time should be held to around 
20 to 30 minutes, he suggested. 
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New Tillage Methods 


Expected to Increase 
Jute Output in India 


LONDON—An improved method of 
jute cultivation which is expected to 
result in an increase in India’s jute 
productive capacity has been devel- 
oped at: the Indian government’s re- 
search institute at Chinsurah, West 
Bengal. 

Besides cutting the cost of grow- 
ing the jute fiber, the new method 
is said to be conducive to improving 
quality and yield. Jute, it is ex- 
plained, is usually sown broadcast 
and when the seedlings grow, they 
are thinned out to insure a rich crop. 
This system involves wastage of seed 
and requires hand labor at the time 
of weeding. With the new method 
sowing is done in rows, the seeds 
being placed three to four inches 
apart. All subsequent operations, 
such as weeding, are done by means 
of wheel hoes. 

As part of the drive to attain self- 
sufficiency within the next two years 
jute cultivation has been introduced 
for the first time in Madras, Travan- 
core, the Central Provinces, Rajas- 
tham and in the Andaman Isles, for- 
merly a convict settlement. India’s 
production this year is expected to 
be 3.2 million bales compared wtih 
2.4 million bales in 1948. This in- 
crease, if it materializes, is expected 
to ease the prevailing shortage of 
jute which is causing a slow down 
at the mills. 

A remarkable increase in the land 
given over to jute production is fore- 
shadowed in the United Provinces 
where a total area of 50,000 acres 
will be sown by the end of 1952. Of 
this, 15,000 acres have already been 
planted. The area considered most 
suitable for jute production in this 
region is the submountainous tract 
along the foot of the Himalayas, 
which remains waterlogged for nine 
months in the year. A jute experi- 
mental farm is also to be set up un- 
der government auspices in order to 
assist research work. 
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ICC Authorizes 
Further Hike in 
RR Freight Rates 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission Aug. 11 au- 
thorized another general 4% increase 
in general freight rates for U.S. rail- 
roads as a part of the final ruling 
on the railroads’ application under 
ex parte 168 last fall, in which the 
carriers had asked a 13% rate ad- 
vance over those prevailing Dec. 31, 
1948. 

The ICC permitted an interim rate 
increase of 5.2% last December. The 
newest increase, granted to offset 
the 40-hour week for nonoperating 
employees, will add about $293 mil- 
lion a year to railroad freight billings. 

The new rates, which are effective 
within 15 days of the filing of new 
tariff schedules by the carriers, 
amount to the following in these 
areas since Dec. 31, 1948: eastern and 
southern territories—10%, western, 
1—9%; other than Zone 1 western 
—8%; interterritory—9%. 

In granting the increase the com- 
mission admonished the carriers that 
these higher rates may lead to fur- 
ther diversions of traffic from the 
lines. The carriers had asked for a 
13% advance in rates instead of the 
increase authorized last week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Railroads Change 
Demurrage Rules 
for 5-Day Week 


MINNEAPOLIS—tTariff bureaus of 
U.S. railroads have filed applications 
with state railroad and warehouse 
commissions to make changes in 
railroad demurrage regulations which 
would reduce the normal demurrage 
week to five days effective Sept. 1. 
Only California, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina have yet to 
approve the changes. 

A circular describing the new rul- 
ings and charges has been issued 
by the Kansas City Board of Trade. 

Effective Sept. 1, the only demur- 
rage holidays which will be observed 
by railroads will be New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial 
Day, Independence Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day. When these 
holidays occur on Sunday the follow- 
ing Monday will be observed as a 
demurrage holiday. Armistice Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Columbus Day 
and previously exempt Election Days 
will no longer be exempt from demur- 
rage. 

Other regulations include (1) cars 
loaded for shipment with a p.m. re- 
lease will not be assessed demurrage 
charges by the forwarding carrier if 
forwarding directions are received 
prior to 12 noon the following day, 
exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays above defined. (2) For the 
purpose of computing time under 
these rules, Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays will be excluded, except as 
shown in (5) below. 

(3) The straight demurrage rate 
after the expiration of free time al- 
lowed will be $3 a day for each of 
the first four days and $6 a day for 
each succeeding day. (4) Under the 
Average Agreement, after the first 
two free days the demurrage rate will 
be $3 a car a day for the first four 











chargeable days and $6 a car a day 
thereafter. 

(5) Also under the Average Agree- 
ment plan, after the expiration of 48 
hours free time, one debit a car a 
day for each of the first four days 
will accrue but may be offset by 
credits of equal value. After the four 
debit days have accrued a charge of 
$6 a car a day will be made for all 
subsequent detention, Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays not excluded. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMPLE GRAIN CARS SEEN 
FOR NORTHWEST HARVEST 


MINNEAPOLIS — No embargo on 
grain shipped to Minneapolis ter- 
minals for storage will be necessary 
under the present situation, officials 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads told the Northwest Grain 
Transportation Committee at a meet- 
ing Aug. 15. The number of grain 
cars in the area is adequate to han- 
dle the grain movement, the traffic 
men were told. 


E. C. Hillweg, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, com- 
mented that the grain transporta- 
tion picture this year is more en- 
couraging than for the past several 
years. 

Ralph Clark, manager of the closed 
car division of the AAR, told the 
meeting that this year’s harvest 
movement is well ahead of last 
years, and that 30% more grain was 
loaded to Aug. 12 than during the 
same period a year ago. The six 
major Northwest railroads have 
about 100% of their ownership on 
line. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT DELIVERY QUOTAS 
OF 10 BU. AUTHORIZED 


WINNIPEG — Delivery quotas of 
10 bu. a seeded acre were established 
at more than 50% of the delivery 
points in Western Canada late last 
week by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Announcing that the quotas would go 
into effect Aug. 12, the board re- 
ported that wheat and oats delivered 
by producers from Aug. 1 to 11, in- 
clusive, would not apply against the 
present delivery quota. 

At the same time the board estab- 
lished open delivery quotas on barley 
at all delivery points in the desig- 
nated area. All deliveries of wheat, 
oats and barley must be entered in 
the producer’s permit book. 

The wheat board has advised the 
trade that it will allow elevator 
companies to exchange board stocks 
of top grade wheat, oats and barley 
to enable bona fide producers to 
secure their seed requirements. All 
exchange must be on a bushel-for- 
bushel basis, with cash settlement be- 
ing made for differences in grades, 
basis fixed board street spreads. 

The board will not accept any re- 
sponsibility for the germination, con- 
dition or purity, either as to weed 
seeds or the variety of the grain de- 
livered. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLIFTON C. COLDREN DEAD 

Clifton C. Coldren, 80, for many 
years vice president in charge of ex- 
port for Quaker Oats Co., died Aug. 
12 in his home at Glencoe, Ill. Mr. 
Coldren retired from Quaker Oats 
Co. in 1938 after having been with 
the company and its predecessor for 
47 years. He was former secretary 
and treasurer of the Export Man- 
agers Club of Chicago, and was a di- 
rector. of the Chicago Boys Club. He 
is survived by a daughter and two 
sisters. 
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Edward J. Grimes 





R. C. Woodworth 


CARGILL APPOINTMENTS—Edward J. Grimes has been appointed vice 
chairman of the board of directors of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, according to 
an announcement by John H. MacMillan, president and chairman of the 
board, Mr. Grimes joined Cargill in 1904, is the second oldest. employee in 
years of service, and for many years has served as vice president in charge 
of public relations, traffic and communications. He is a past president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. R. C. Woodworth has been named a vice presi- 
dent of the firm in charge of public relations. Joining Cargill in August, 1942, 
Mr. Woodworth has been in the grain business since 1919. H. B. Juneau, also 
appointed a Cargill vice president, will assume increased staff duties for 
the company. He joined Cargill in Séptember, 19380, following his graduation 
from the University of Pennsylvania, and has held various positions in the 


company’s administrative division. 





Export Flour Sales Off; France, 
Venezuela Book Small Quantities 


A very limited demand for export 
flour was experienced by most mills 
and exporters during the past week. 
Subsidized flour sales involving na- 
tions who were buying under provi- 
sions of the International Wheat 
Agreement were reduced from the 
first week of the program when five 
buyers — Netherlands, U.K., Saudi 
Arabia, Venezuela and Norway — 
were in the market. Some additional 
amounts of flour under the subsidy 
program were sold to Venezuela again 
the past week, but bookings were 
widely scattered and small. 

The French purchased two small, 
fill-in quantities of export flour to fill 
space on boats leaving from the Gulf 
and from Norfolk early in September. 
They paid up to $3.38, osnaburgs, 
Gulf, for .70% ash, 11% protein clears 
last week and several days later 
bought a small additional amount at 
$3.62, osnaburgs, Norfolk. The prices 
reflected the exact freight differen- 
tial between the two points. 


Latin American buying was slow 
and little business is expected from 
these countries until they ratify the 
International Wheat Agreement. 
Most of the nations to the south are 
expected to ratify in September or 
October, before the Oct. 31 dead- 
line. Buyers of limited amounts of 
clears and export hard winter 
straights included Cuba, Guatemala, 
Puerto Rico and Ecuador. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ITO CHARTER OPPOSED 
BY FLOUR EXPORTERS 


WASHINGTON—The Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn. has gone on record 
as opposing the charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

The charter has not been and prob- 
ably will not be approved by Con- 
gress this session. However, it was 
submitted by the President in April, 
1949, with a request for action and 
will be under consideration at the 
next session of the present Congress. 











Preliminary 1948 Statistics for 
Canadian Baking Industry Released 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has just released 
its preliminary estimate of the prin- 


Salaried employees, number .............. 


Pe eT a Eee TE Or PT Eee 
CORR,» DIIOD, «0.0.6 acy vc acccccers sve 
WE Sk CcbWe oo phi es ctabocigviccece 
ey A OD 55s SC a dds tvs cae’ béb ees 
Ct A EE a alo" 8.0.0.0.6. fib.2 tbls os 0.00 nds O80 


Value of products ........ 


--—1947 (Actual) —, 


cipal statistics of the bread and 
other bakery products industry in 
Canada for 1948. The figures follow: 


Prelim. estimate 
1948 


oveecdes 4,796 4,900 
se deces $8,467;792 $9,408,500 
née cess 26,705 27,200 
Bs te $39,428,473 $45,177,100 
iviéw eee $5,195,604 $6,142,200 

$97,894,900 


oversee $80,064,523 
‘ - $165,749,588 $191,623,100 


c-—1948 (Estimate)——, 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
bbl. $ bbl. $ 
Hard wheat flour (bread flour) ...... 5,148,407 27,239,583 5,094,800 38,800,000 
Soft wheat flour (cake flour) ........ 308,664 2,157,881 306,600 2,673,600 
Soya bean flour .....cccisccssrevacbes 10,825 185,618 7,600 126,900 
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DOMESTIC FLOUR BUSINESS 
REMAINS VERY INDIFFERENT 


Bakers Well Covered and Sitting Back for Possible Price 
Dip—Subsidized Export Sales Total Only 160,000 
Sacks in First 11 Days of Wheat Pact 


The domestic bakery trade appears 
to have turned a cold shoulder on 
any important additional flour con- 
tracting for..the time being. Many 
of them are Covered well into the 
next three or four-month period as 
4 result of: liberal July bookings and 
they have become very independent. 
Gécasional inquiries igdicate that 
some buyers believe the price basis 
might.drop back toAhe bargain July 
levels and when mills do not see it 
their ‘way no business results. It is 
possible ‘that some easiness-in spring 
wheat values may result from the 
pending harvest rush movement, but 
the recent reduction in the official 
crop estimate leads many market 
observers to believe such pressure 
will be of short duration this year. 
A few mills in the deep Southwest 
report difficulty in obtaining enough 
wheat on the open market to main- 
tain suitable milling mixtures, due to 
light farmer selling and firm holding 
by second owners. 


SUBSIDIZED EXPORT 
TRADE DISAPPOINTING 


Export flour trade continued dis- 
appointing. A summary report by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
showed that only 160,000 sacks had 
been sold during the first 11 days of 
the wheat agreement. Nations which 
had. bought subsidized flour up to 
that date included Netherlands Col- 
onies, Saudi Arabia, Norway, United 
Kingdom and Venezuela. The French 
Supply Mission purchased about 40,- 
000 sacks of .70% ash, 10% protein 
clears from three mills and an ex- 
porter at $3.38 osnaburgs, gulf. Later 
it bought a small additional amount 
at $3.62 osnaburgs, Norfolk, for ar- 
rival Sept. 5-10 at the Atlantic sea- 
board. 


BAKERS INDIFFERENT 
TOWARD SPRINGS 


With most bakers fortified with 
liberal contracts for spring wheat 
flour made late in July for new crop 
shipment, trade the past week was 
decidedly quiet. Unless the price sit- 
uation should change to permit quo- 
tations as low or lower than the 
bargain basis last month, this class 
of buyers indicates that it will re- 
main on the sidelines as far as addi- 
tional new commitments are con- 
cerned. Family flour trade also was 
quiet in spring wheat circles and the 
week’s sales percentage amounted to 
only 34% of capacity, against 58% 
the previous week and 163% a year 
ago, when the first new crop vol- 
ume of the season was under way. 
Shipping directions showed some in- 
crease as mills allowed bakers to or- 
der out the new crop flour during 
the last half of August at the con- 
tract price which called for deliv- 
ery after Sept. 1. As a result of the 
dull business the past two weeks, 
mills’ unfilled order backlogs are 
shrinking rapidly. 


SOUTHWEST TRADE 
CONTINUES QUIET 


Mills in the Southwest experienced 
another week of dull flour business. 
Domestic sales were even below the 
previous week’s poor showing, but 
some export sales and the purchase 


of flour by the army helped to boost 
the final sales percentage figure to 
39% of capacity, against 27% the 
previous week and 61% a year ago. 
Bakery business was about as slow 
it could be throughout the week. 
One important chain bakery fur- 
nished some inquiry late in the week, 
but no business resulted because of 
a wide gap between price ideas. 
Family flour business also was slow 
in the Southwest. Most jobbers and 
wholesalers have inventories built up 
to a 30- to 60-day volume and are not 
interested in extending these stocks 
any further at present. Shipping di- 
rections to mills in the Southwest 
continued at a limited rate and op- 
erations were considerably reduced, 
especially at Kansas City. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
WITHOUT FEATURE 


Buffalo mills report that business 
is sluggish, with buyers either well 
covered or bearish on prices and hold- 
ing off for possible declines during 
the spring wheat harvest rush. Ship- 
ments on old orders are good, how- 
ever, and mill operations show an in- 
crease. Metropolitan New York busi- 
ness was quiet. Extremely hot weath- 
er contributed to the dullness, al- 
though the previous liberal bookings 
by bakers lessened the need for in- 
ventory replenishment. 

Boston interest was at low ebb, 
with bakers blaming the extremely 
hot weather for a sharp drop in con- 
sumer demand for baked goods. One 
chain was inquiring for flour, but its 
price ideas were somewhat below mill 
asking prices. Bakery interest at 
Philadelphia was limited as most such 
users remained on the sidelines un- 
til the market was more to their 
liking. Pittsburgh buyers generally 
are sitting back in hope of another 
round of price reductions. 


CENTRAL STATES 
WELL BOOKED 


Chicago handlers reported flour 
business on a_ restricted scale 


throughout the week. Most bakers 
are well covered for the next three 
or four months and those who are 
not are buying only on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Moderate bookings are 
reported by St. Louis mills for 
prompt to 90-day shipment. Direc- 
tions on old orders are good. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
BECOME BEARISH 


New Orleans handlers report a de- 
cided decrease in flour sales, especial- 
ly for future delivery. Buyers have 
lowered their price ideas and are tak- 
ing only hand-to-mouth quantities 
until the situation is more to their 
liking. Bulk of the business is in 
hard winters, although springs have 
attracted more attention among buy- 
ers the past week. Shipping direc- 
tions on old orders are only fair, 
with bakers preferring to keep shop 
stocks at a low level during the hot 
weather. 


SUBSIDY DISAPPOINTS 
PACIFIC MILLERS 


Although a cargo of wheat was re- 
ported worked by a Pacific North- 
west company to Peru under the sub- 
sidized International Wheat Agree- 
ment, no flour has been sold so far 
from that area. Pacific millers con- 
sider that they are under a disad- 
vantage under the current subsidy 
calculations and their major foreign 
outlet—the Philippines—still has not 
even ratified the agreement. Do- 
mestic flour business in the Pacific 
Northwest is spasmodic and limited 
on the whole. Weakness in wheat in- 
fluences buyers to hold off. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 61,653 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71.9% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during May, the 
latest month for which Census fig- 
ures are available, amounting to 3,- 
145,320 sacks compared with 3,206,- 
973 in the previous week and 3,842,- 
067 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,178,373 and three years ago 
3,652,395. Flour production decreased 
in the Southwest 67,849 sacks and in 
Buffalo 33,057 sacks. Production in- 
creased 25,700 sacks in the North- 
west, 4,532 sacks in the Central and 
Southeast and 9,021 sacks on the 
North Pacific Coast. 





Macaroni Makers Ordering Granulars 
for Quick Shipment; No Big Buying 


An increasing number of maca- 
roni manufacturers ordered out a lit- 
tle durum granular the past week, 
reflecting some improvement in their 
trade in packaged goods. More of the 
plants are resuming operations after 
employee vacation periods and work- 
ing stocks of raw material are need- 
ed. Generally speaking, however, 
there is no broad buying of granulars 
and indications are that most users 
intend to hold off until more is 
known about the new durum crop. 

Receipts of durum at Minneapolis 
are mounting rapidly, with this 
week’s arrivals including a fair vol- 
ume of North Dakota durum. This 
more northern origin grain is re- 
ported to be of good quality, better 
than last year and better than the 
earlier arrivals of South Dakota 
durum this year. Millers are show- 
ing active interest in the good qual- 
ity durum and the premium basis on 


choice kinds is fully steady with a 
week ago, at 18¢ over Minneapolis 
September. Durum granulars are 
steady, also, at $5.15@5.20 sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 13 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Am. or better. .$2.26% @2.28% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.13% @2.24% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.08% @2.18% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.03% @2.15% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 1.97% @2.05% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Aug. 7-13 .... 10 222,000 159,934 72 
Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *159,710 62 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 175,933 69 
Crop year 
productiou 
in Mie on ee a. ere eee 940,212 
See, Soe, BB, BOO.. cccdcnosscas 887,289 

*Revised. 
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MILLFEEDS DISPLAY 
EASIER PRICE TONE 


Failure of "Hopper Bran Buying to 
Materialize Leaves Accumulated 
Supplies with No Outlets 


Millfeeds declined rather sharply 
the past week when hoped-for buying 
of bran for grasshopper bait failed 
to develop and midds went into a 
contra-seasonal slump. Production of 
feeds by mills was not large, due 
to slow flour directions, hut with nor- 
mal commercial outlets for feeds lim- 
ited, the light supplies proved easily 
ample for all market needs. 


Volume Remains Good 


Although complaints about rising 
prices of higher protein formula feeds 
continue to be heard by mixers, the 
volume of feed moving into consum- 
ing channels remains of good volume. 
Turkey raisers are talking the most 
about the higher feed costs, but at 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 236.7 as of 
Aug. 9, up 8 points for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 186.2, off 8. 











the same time they have their birds 
under heavy feeding schedules and 
‘are not trying to cut corners much 
as yet. There are a number of in- 
stances, however, where feeders are 
ordering out a less potent type of 
feed to keep their ratios better in 
line. 

Poultry growing and laying mashes 
are somewhat slower as a result of 
rising costs, which encourages more 
dependence on range feed and substi- 
tution of home grown grains, but 
here again, mixers report no mate- 
rial decrease in over-all volume of 
formula feed business. 


Outlook Encouraging 


In spite of a few slow spots report- 
ed by some mills in the area, feed 
business in general continues en- 
couraging in the Southwest. Some 
manufacturers report that orders 
during the first 10 days of this month 
were on a par with the same time in 
June or July. Others report that al- 
though business is a little slower 
this month it is still of a volume 
which is unusually heavy for summer. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 47,060 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,751 tons 
in the week previous and 57,485 tons 
in a similar period’a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 343,- 
398 tons as compared with 388,134 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.31 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.31 as 
compared with 17.98 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per- 
pound of cloth is 28.04 as compared 
with 29.05 a year ago. 
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Bearish News Depresses 


Wheat Futures 


Prices Slide 24,@3%c Bu. on Slow Flour Trade, Disappointing 
Export Business Under Wheat Pact, Easiness in Corn Market 


Market developments influencing the 
trend of wheat prices were largely on 
the bearish side the past week and 
values slipped off 2%@3%¢ in the 
leading futures markets. Outstand- 
ing among the market news were re- 
ports of extremely slow domestic 
flour sales, a disappointing volume 
of both flour and wheat business un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, very small buying by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., indications that 
the newly proposed farm bill will in- 
clude a parity compilation that will 
reduce support prices about 10¢ bu., 
and marked weakness in corn prices 
stemming from the prospective bump- 
er crop and huge carry-over. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Aug. 15 were: Chi- 
cago—September $2.005%, December 
$2.05@%, March $2.05%@%, May 
$2.01; Minneapolis—September $2.10, 
December $2.085%, May $2.04%; Kan- 
sas City—September $2.005%, Decem- 
ber $2.01%, March $2.00%, May 
$1.93 %. 


Crop Report Discounted 


A reduction of 57 million bushels 
in prospective wheat production 
shown in the official Aug. 10 crop 
report had little or no effect on the 
market, since such a reduction had 
been expected generally by the trade. 
It still leaves a probable outturn 
which will be the fourth largest on 
record and of more immediate con- 
cern is the problem of where to put 
the wheat which is now rolling to 
terminal markets. Elevator space is 
jammed at terminals, country eleva- 
tors are becoming blocked in the 
spring wheat area, more government 
boats are being pressed into stor- 
age use and large amounts of USS. 
grain are in storage in Canadian fa- 
cilities. 

The first report on wheat and flour 
business accomplished in 11 days of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
show a total of only 1% million bush- 
els, with the CCC doing about a mil- 
lion bushels of the total and the re- 
mainder made. up of private wheat 
and private flour sales. The CCC con- 
tinues to purchase negligible amounts 
of cash wheat, no doubt because it is 
swamped with defaulted loan grain 
for which it is hard pressed to find 
storage. 


Crop Estimate Lowered 


Yields of both winter and spring 
wheat have not been up to earlier 





ARMY TO BUY MACARONI, 
SPAGHETTI, FARINA 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Army Quar- 
termaster Depot will accept bids on 
several thousand pounds of spaghetti, 
several thousands pounds of maca- 
roni and 80,000 Ib. of farina until 
Sept. 1 at 9 a.m. The spaghetti is to 
be Type II, long, in accordance with 
specifications CDQ 119F, for delivery 
to Fort Worth, Texas, Bellbluff, Va., 
New Cumberland, Pa., Lyoth, Cal., 
and Auburn, Wash. The maca- 
roni is to be Type I, CDQ 119F, for 
delivery to South Schenectady, N.Y., 
Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, Ohio, Rich- 
mond, Va., and Ogden, Utah. The 
farina is to be Type I, Federal Speci- 
fication N-W-26la, for delivery to 
Auburn, Wash. and Tracy, Cal. 





expectations and the Aug. 1 estimate 
of 1,132 million bushels was about 
57 million below the July 1 forecast 
and 157 million below the 1948 har- 
vest. The drop in winter wheat was 
about 37 million bushels and in spring 
wheat about 20 million bushels. On 
the basis of the Aug. 1 forecast, do- 
mestic supplies of wheat for the 
1949-50 season will total 1,425 mil- 
lion bushels. Deducting requirements 
for feed, seed, and industrial use, 
would leave a little over 1,200 mil- 
lion bushels for milling, export, or 
carry-over. Millings during July to- 
taled 46.5 million bushels and exports 
of grain 25.5 million, making a total 
distribution of 72 million bushels 
compared with nearly 90 million bush- 
els during July, 1948. About 1,130 
million bushels remained for commer- 
cial distribution or carry-over at the 
first of August compared with 1,175 
million a year ago. 


K. C. Trading Slow 

Sales of cash wheat at Kansas City 
continued at a slow pace, limited 
from the milling wheat standpoint 
by the slow flour sales and shipping 
directions of recent weeks and from 
the elevator standpoint by short stor- 
age capacity. Elevator business was 
pretty much a situation of “put and 
take,” for with the limit of 41,115,- 
500 bu. in store at Kansas City, an 
operator who wants to put some 
wheat in store has to take some 
other wheat out. Poorer quality or- 
dinary dark and hard winter wheat 
was selling at the September future. 
Better grades of ordinary were about 
1¢ bu. over that. Twelve per cent pro- 
tein has held around 2@5¢ over Sep- 
tember. The 13% protein was also 
steady at 6@12¢ over. The Septem- 
ber base future was weak through- 
out the period, averaging a loss of 
about 1¢ bu. daily. The range of 
cash wheat prices dropped from 
$2.00% @2.33% Aug. 8 to $1.99%4@ 
2.25 Aug. 15. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Aug. 13, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $1.99% @2.27% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 1.98% @2.26% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 1.97% @2.24% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 1.94% @2.22% 
No. 1 @2.03% 
No. 2 2.03 
No. 3 

No. 4 





Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Aug. 
16 at $2.191%46@2.20% bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 2¢ pre- 
mium for 13% protein. Export de- 
mand was good, but milling demand 
was poor. Offerings were very light. 


Spring Prices Unsettled 


The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis remained unsettled but tend- 
ed toward mild firmness as the week 
closed. Offerings increased and with 
terminal elevator space at a premium, 
buying was irregular. Minneapolis 
receipts increased to 3,263 cars of 
all classes of wheat, while Duluth 
took in 3,576. About 20% of the re- 
ceipts represented old crop grain still 
coming in for CCC account on old 
purchase agreements and defaulted 
loans. Mill demand, while fairly ac- 
tive, was not constant as mill buyers 
generally awaited a larger movement 
of the more satisfactory North Da- 
kota quality. Duluth elevator buyers 
and shippers furnished a rather good 
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CurRENT Flour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Aug. 7-13, *Previous Aug. 8-14, Aug. 10-16, Aug. 11-17, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
PORTNIOGE: carve cds ccctsevecvte 716,277 690,577 758,061 955,136 913,794 
L.'s ah: 5.h ap awd. id 6 0bc6 5 OSS 1,140,565 1,208,414 1,551,722 1,589,843 1,431,091 
PPE Senet ches vetsessceeces 495,025 628,082 602,087 645,806 480,252 
Central and Southeast ......... 494,149 489,617 583,350 620,234 534,083 
North Pacific Coast ............ 299,304 290,283 346,847 367,354 293,175 
I oo Sed cj ceed dcbesene 3,145,320 3,206,973 3,842,067 4,178,373 3,652,395 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71.9 71.9 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-—Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— r July 1 to . 
Aug. 7-13, Previous Aug. 8-14, Aug. 10-16, Aug. 11-17, Aug. 13, Aug. 14, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 69 66 71 91 89 4,319,069 4,727,167 
Southwest ...... 70 74 97 103 98 8,086,736 9,978,918 
BuUPtalo .cccccces 82 87 100 107 80 3,153,600 3,651,539 
Central and Ss. E. 64 65 75 78 69 3,072,821 3,584,774 
No. Pacific Coast 77 75 89 102 78 1,845,380 2,332,124 
Totala .s.oss 71 72 88 96 85 20,477,606 24,174,622 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output tivity 
Awe. FB8 .éciss 408,720 256,724 6 Aug. 7-13 ...... 381,360 250,518 6 
Previous week .. 408,720 293,386 72 Previous week .. 381,360 *245,598 64 
Veer OOO c-cccce 376,920 391,130 104 Year ago ....... 378,960 258,198 68 
Two years ago .. 372,720 401,879 108 Two years ago .. 378,360 323,735 86 
Five-year average .......ssseeeeeee 93 PRVO+FORF GVETEBO cece cccciivcvees 71 
TON-YOOr AVETABES oo cccccccccccceee 79 Ten-year A@VeCTABE .......eeeeeeveee 64 
‘ *Revised. 
Wiehite Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
. yy py ey — Montana and Iowa: 
Aug. 7-13 ....% , 86 - 2 
Previous week .. 118,800 80,260 68 Se, ae 
Year ago ....... 118,800 111,991 94 bee gered ety fey way 
Two years ago 118,800 114.447 96 Ait, TBD * diécces 662,400 465,759 
Fiv year ver we . . 85 Previous week .. 662,400 *444,979 67 
riggs en oft < h-  il ldeleadiale al alk dhe 77 Year ago ....... 666,600 499,863 15 
TON-YOAF AVETATOS .nccccscsccccvese Two years ago .. 667,800 631,401 965 
Salina Wive-FOGE GVOTAME ccc cccccccsceses 68 
6-day week Flour sats gn WERRO ccvcriccccvccsces 59 
capacity outpu tivity —_ 
De CAD x casi 100,200 $3,449 83 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 85,003 85 6-day week Flour % ac- 
FOR GS eevee 100,200 90,208 90 capacity output _ tivity 
Two years ago .. 100,200 92,259 92 Aug. 7-13 ....-.. 606,000 495,025 82 
Five-year AVCTAZe nc see e ee eeeeees 83 Previous week .. 606,000 *528,082 87 
TOR=FOUF GVGTERS occisccccessvcecs 81 Year ago ....... 604,200 602,087 100 
, ia ( 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Shescar’ a Sew ages : one a 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina Ten-year AVETABS .......ceeseccees 80 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Aug. 7-13 ...... 1,001,100 702,926 70 
Previous week ..1,001,100 749,765 75 
FOR OHO ceceecss 1,001,400 958,393 96 
Two years ago .. 944,280 981,258 104 
Five-year AVeCrage .......eeeeeeees 92 
PeR-FORP GVEVERS 2 cicccccveccsncsec 80 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
BOO. TBR cosecs 773,704 494,149 64 
Previous week .. 757,204 *489,617 65 
Year ago ....... 780,964 583,350 75 
Two years ago .. 790,266 620,234 78 
Five-year @Ve@rage ........eeseseee 67 
Ten-year average .........-.sss0ee 66 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
AUB. F+18. covcee 243,000 190,375 78 
Previous week .. 243,000 *191,527 79 
FOS? O66: diccics 243,000 249,909 103 
Two years ago .. 223,320 259,188 116 
Five-year Average ...cesescscesess 80 
Ten-year AVETAZE ......seeecercees 76 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior. Oregon Mills 
BE: THES “esses 146,400 108,929 74 
Previous week .. 146,400 98,756 67 
Year ago ....... 146,490 96,938 66 
Two years ago .. 134,200 108,166 81 
Five-year Average .......seseeeees 78 
ROR FOOSE BHOGORD: cickaccesticcaccine 79 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 1b. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


c—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, 


-—Buffalot—, -Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Aug. 7-13 ..... 23,096 181,965 13,972 
Previous week . 24,470 413,791 
Two weeks ago. 25,861 14,810 
DE 6p satenenes 31,422 215,706 14,552 
BT acvesecdted 32,194 223,589 18,769 
BNE éevcsncpecs 22,182 149,217 14,163 
SUED nc cccececs: See 176,309 12,413 
Five-yr. average 26,228 189,357 14,774 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


92,767 9,992 68,666 47,060 343,398 
110,490 $48,751 
9,799 50,470 
97,274 11,511 75,154 57,485 388,134 
121,163 12,400 55,601 63,363 400,353 
82,220 7,444 53,361 43,789 284,798 
113,609 10,402 72,885 45,061 362,803 
101,407 10,350 65,133 61,352 355,897 


TAll mills. tRevised. 





inquiry for 13% protein and higher 
quality. Premiums on ordinary wheat 
were about unchanged compared with 
a week ago, while real high protein 
lots were slightly easier. At the close, 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat was quoted at 2¢ under to 2¢ 
over Minneapolis September. Twelve 
per cent protein was 2¢ under to 3¢ 
over September; 13% 4@9¢ over; 
14% 9 to 14¢; 15% 15 to 21¢, and 


16% 23 to 29¢ over September. Aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested during the week 
at Minneapolis was 13.29% and the 
durum, 12.39%. Offerings of new crop 
durum. wheat increased and pre- 
miums were off about 2¢ on top mill- 
ing. quality, while the lower grade 
lots were as much as 7¢ lower. At 
the close. No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
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COLORADO MILLING REPORTS 


EARNINGS OF $2.77 A SHARE 


Sales Total $93,158,274 With Net Income of $1,451,641; 
Dividend Payments Total $784,775; Flour Out- 
put Averages 93% of Capacity 


DENVER—The Colorado Milling: & 
Elevator Co. reported net earnings 
of $1,451,641 for the fiscal year end- 
ed May 31, 1949, in its annual re- 
port to stockholders issued this week. 
The earnings were down from the 
net income of $2,874,907 of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

The income of the past fiscal year 
was equivalent to $2.77 a share on 
the outstanding 523,174 shares of 
common stock. This compares with a 
rate of $5.49 a share earned in the 
1947-48 period. Dividends declared 
during the past fiscal year totaled 
$784,775. These were paid at the rate 
of 37%4¢ a share Sept. 1 and Dec. 1, 
1948, and March 1 and June 1, 1949, 
After deducting such dividends, there 
remained $666,866 of consolidated net 
income which has been retained in 
the business. 

Total sales of the company were 
$93,158,274 in the past year, down 
from the $120,848,736 total in the 
preceding fiscal year. The firm’s con- 
solidated dollar sales by commodi- 
ties for 1948-49 were as follows: 

oceces Qa tal aoe 

WEOGE 200. 

Other grains 

Millfeeds (bran and 

og) 

Formula feeds 

Beans .... 

Miscellaneous merchan- 

dise 


2,015,206 
2,021,275 


eeee tree eee eene 


Total ....0000500+ POG, LOate 


Flour production totaled 10,112,700 
sacks, down from the 10,642,000 sacks 
made the year before. The company’s 
plants operated at 93% of capacity 
(38,500 sacks a day, based on 24-hour 
a day operation). The previous year’s 
operations were at 97% of the small- 
er (36,000 sacks a day) capacity. 
The ratio of flour produced to an- 
nual rated production capacity for 
the fiscal year ended in May, 1947, 
was 99%; in 1946, 90%, and in 1945, 
T4%. 

During the past fiscal year the 
company purchased the properties of 
Omar, Inc., including a flour mill at 
Omaha with a daily capacity of 4,000 


sacks and grain storage capacity of. 


1 million bushels and a flour mill at 
Denver with a daily capacity of 1,500 
sacks and storage for 350,000 bu. 
The purchase included the brand and 
trade names and inventories of flour, 
grain, feed and other equipment and 


merchandise. Included in the property 
acquired at Omaha is equipment for 
producing pre-mixed products for 
household use. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
also acquired all outstanding capital 
stock of the Jerome (Idaho) Milling 
& Elevator Co. The properties owned 
by that company include a grain ele- 
vator and a bean warehouse. 


Idaho Mill Shut Down 

Milling operations previously, con- 
ducted at St. Anthony, Idaho, have 
been discontinued, and this property 
is now being operated as a grain 
elevator station. On April 4, 1949, the 
flour mill at Dodge City, Kansas, was 
destroyed by fire, although the grain 
elevator was unharmed. The report 
notes that the purchase of the Omar 
properties was made to replace the 
milling capacity at Dodge City, St. 
Anthony and Ft. Collins, Colo., where 
the company’s mill was closed. 

“Relations with the company’s per- 
sonnel were maintained on a satis- 
factory basis,” the report states. ‘“Up- 
ward adjustments in basic salary and 
wage rates in the lower income 
groups were made early in the fiscal 
year. In conformity with the estab- 
lished custom and policy of the com- 
pany, the salary and bonus commit- 
tee of the board of directors recom- 
mended the payment in May, 1949, 
of additional compensation to the 
executive, managerial and adminis- 
trative personnel of the company and 
one of its subsidiary companies. The 
board of directors adopted such rec- 
ommendations and authorized the 
payment in the amounts recommend- 
ed by the committee of $147,196 to 
an aggregate of 183 officers and em- 
ployees of the company and one of 
its subsidiaries.” 

Bank loans of the company during 
the fiscal year reached a peak in Oc- 
tober, 1948, of $12,125,000, all of 
which were liquidated by the latter 
part of April, 1949. 

During the year the company re- 
tired through the sinking find a total 
of $300,000 principal amount of the 
outstanding 3% % sinking fund deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1960. Additional 
payments will reduce to $700,000 the 
principal amount of such debentures 
outstanding on Sept. 15. 

The company has scheduled its an- 
nual. meeting of stockholders for 
Sept. 15 at the company’s main offices 
in Denver. 


NOTES TO 1949 FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1. It is the policy of the company to maintain hedges against its commodity positions 
to the extent deemed practicable in the judgment of its officers and board of directors. 
In respect to wheat, this policy was effected generally through the year by means of for- 
ward flour sales and cash grain and futures contracts; as to other commodities, only limited 
hedging in futures markets or otherwise has been deemed practicable. Net profits or losses 
resulting from hedging transactions are included in cost of goods sold. 

2. The accompanying balance sheet refiects certain fixed and other assets acquired, 
and the related liabilities arising, under the terms of a purchase agreement dated May 28, 
1949, between the company and Omar, Inc. Under the terms of the agreement, certain 
price determinations were made subsequent to May 31, 1949. 

3. During the year ended May 31, 1949, certain of the maintenance and repairs which 
had been deferred at May 31, 1947, were completed; accordingly, the reserve for deferred 
— was reduced by $105,000 and income for the year was credited with a like 
amount. 

4. The Indenture covering the 15-year 3%% sinking fund debentures of the company 
includes, among other provisions, a covenant (subject to the particulars contained in said 
Indenture) against the payment of dividends on, or other distribution in respect to, com- 
mon stock unless: (1) after payment, the consolidated net current assets of the company 
and its subsidiaries shall exceed $4,500,000, and (2) the consolidated net income of the 
company and its subsidiaries or the net income of the company, whichever is less, earned 
after May 31, 1943, shall exceed the aggregate of all such payments plus $1,000,000. 

The company, among a number of other parties, is named as defendant in a suit 
entitled “Harry V. George, Plaintiff, vs. May M. Dower, et al., Defendants.” Trial of this 
suit in the District Court in and for the City and County of Denver, Colo., was concluded 
in July, 1948. This court rendered a decision in favor of the defendants including this 
company on Feb. 26, 1949. Under Colorado rules of procedure, the plaintiff has 12 months 
after such date in which to appeal the decision by making application to the Colorado 
Supreme Court for a writ of error. The company has been advised by its counsel that, 
in their opinion, this suit is without merit as against the company. 
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AND SUBSIDIARIES 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, MAY 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
Current Assets— 
Cash on hand and demand deposits 
Trade receivables: 
Drafts and trade acceptances 
Customers’ accounts and notes 


$ 3,408,406 


439,487 
4,960,076 
$ 5,399,563 
Less reserves for doubtful receivables 116,000 
Trade. receivables (net) 
Inventories: 

Wheat, coarse grains, flour and millfeed—at market after 
appropriate adjustment with respect to open com- 
modity contracts, etc. 

Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains and other merchan- 
dise—at lower of cost or market 

Advances on commodity purchases 

Containers and supplies—at lower of cost or market, 
valuation reserve of $240,000 


5,283,563 


$ 1,827,001 


1,175,058 
135,238 


Total inventories 
Other current assets 
Deposit with paying agent for dividend payable June 1, 1949 
—see contra 


3,791,069 
515,433 
196,194 

Total current assets $13,194,665 

Fixed Assets— 

Business property—land, buildings, machinery, equipment, etc. .$12,957,841 
Other property—dwelling, nonoperative plants, etc. 120,295 


$13,078,136 
Less reserves for depreciation 7,846,460 
Fixed assets (net) 
Prepaid Expenses and Other Assets— 
Prepaid insurance, etc. 
Grain exchange memberships 


5,231,676 


Total 287,946 


$18,714,287 


Notes payable to banks Nil 
Drafts payable (for grain purchases, etc.) $ 502,946 
Accounts payable 2,259,417 
Accrued liabilities: 

Estimated federal and state taxes on 

Property taxes 

Sundry (payroll, interest, other taxes, etc.) 
Sinking fund requirements due within one year on debentures 

(see below) 


1,050,656 
269,882 
88,999 


150,000 
196,194 
Total current liabilities 4,518,094 
Fifteen Year 3%% Sinking Fund Debentures, Dated Aug. 1, 1945, 
Due Aug. 1, 1960—Authorized and originally issued, $3,000,000; 
less $2,075,000 redeemed and canceled; outstanding, $925,- 
000, less $150,000 included in current liabilities above 
Reserves— 
Contingencies 
Deferred maintenance (see Note 3) 
Self-insurance 


775,000 


350,000 
235,000 
100,000 


Total reserves 
Capital Stock and Surplus— 
Common stock—authorized, 750,000 shares of $1 par 
each; issued and outstanding, 523,174 shares 
Surplus, per accompanying statement— 
Capital 
Earned 


685,000 


value 
523,174 


$4,333,933 
7,879,086 


Total surplus 12,213,019 


Total capital stock and surplus 12,736,193 


$18,714,287 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED MAY 31, 1949 


Gross sales, less returns, discounts, allowances and freight out.. 


$93,158,274 
Other operating income—storage, handling, etc, 


1,185,724 


$94,343,998 
Cost of Goods Sold and Expenses— 
Cost of goods sold (see Note 1) 


$88,748,676 
Selling, general and administrative expenses, etc. 


3,188,061 
91,936,727 


$ 2,407,271 
73,330 


Net operating profit (after charges of $370,603 for depreciation). . 
Nonoperating income 


$ 2,480,601 
Income Deductions— 
Interest on bank loans, 
Interest on debentures 
Other (net) 


118,160 
34,798 
36,002 


Less portion of reserve for deferred maintenance restored to 
income (see Note 3 105,000 


Income deductions (net) 83,960 
Net income before provision for taxes on income 
Provision for Taxes on Income— 

Federal 

State 


$ 2,396,641 
887,000 


945,000 


Net income $ 1,451,641 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED MAY 31, 1949 
EARNED SURPLUS 


Balance June 1, 1948 


$ 7,212,220 
Net income for the year 


1,451,641 


$ 8,663,861 
784,775 
$ 7,879,086 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 


Balance June 1, 1948, and May 31, 1949 $ 4,333,933 








408,406 


,283,565 


791,069 
515,433 


196,194 


194,665 


231,676 


287,946 





714,287 


Nil 
502,946 
259,417 


050,656 
269,882 
88,999 


150,000 
196,194 





518,094 


775,000 


585,000 


736,193 
114,287 


158,274 
185,724 





343,998 


136,727 





107,271 
73,330 





180,601 


83,960 





96,641 


145,000 





51,641 


12,220 
51,641 





63,861 
84,775 
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With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 











Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 

















The Food and Drug Act 


Oo ’ 
Every flour distributor in the coun- 


‘ry must realize the serious situation 


hat exists with the rigid enforce- 


rnaent of the Pure Food & Drug Act, 
“specially in respect to the fragment 


ount. Distributors as well as millers 


we subject to heavy fines and jail 


OE PROP EET SOO, 


entences. This will continue to be so 
ust as long as the act remains in its 
resent form. An effort is being made 


to get it changed so that it will be 
more fair to all concerned, and at 
the same time continue its protective 
features. 

Until that is accomplished, how- 
ever, distributors will have to use 
every possible precaution to see that 
their flour is not subject to seizure. 
One suggestion that has been made 
is that buyers use great care in se- 
lecting mills from which they buy 
flour. We know that the great ma- 
jority of mills are as careful as they 


can be to prevent infestation, but 
possibly some are more: successful 
than others. 

Naturally distributors cannot in- 
spect personally all the mills from 
which they buy flour, but they can 
watch the product as it comes into 
their warehouses. That will at least 
give them some idea of how the mill 
is operated, and perhaps be a guide 
for their buying. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that infestation also 
occurs after the flour leaves the mill, 


and millers should not be blamed un- 
justly. 


A Buyers’ Market 
fe) 


As all flour distributors must real- 
ize by now, we are definitely in a 
buyers’ market. The supply of flour 
is greater than the demand, and, 
judging from all indications, that sit- 
uation will prevail for some time to 

(Continued on page 50) 

















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


E 
ee 
5 
4 


Complete Facilities for Serving 


the Milling Industry 


BREAD AND CAK 





FLOURS 


KANSAS MILLING CO 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 











When you buy SILK FLOSS and 
SANTA FE TRAIL, you can 
be sure that you are getting all 
the baking values, all the uni- 
formity, all the extra quality that 
expert wheat selection and mod- 
ern milling science can provide. 
And the results are apparent in 
the sales records made by job- 
bers of these superior flours. 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 
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of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and ‘Miracle’ 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wiutua C. Enk&g, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





Main Office 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPpHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






Mr. Flour Jobber: Just as sure as your 
customers like good baking, they will 
like POLAR BEAR ... 
the flour that is famous 
for unvarying top qual- 
ity. POLAR BEAR will 
warm up your sales. 








FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





.. Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


9 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Jonres-HetreLsATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 








— A TOP QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and _ skill 

. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 








REC.U.S.PAT.OFF 


Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
a GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
= PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


- CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BBLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


20 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE - PORTLAND ; 


RITZVILLE - 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and waréhouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


~ FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








The Standard Others 


Sates ts Meaik “Sweet Cream” 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





TheJ.C. Lysle MillingCompany | 





“Very Best” 





WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Export Flour-12% and 80% 
SAXONY MILLS 


Cable Address: SAXONMILL 


100th ANNIVERSARY —1849-1949 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


| 





; AON pane City, Kansas 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 


Higginerille, Missouri 
Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 


sete ames: OFFICES: Besiapi, Tee 


FLOUR MILLS 


BS tod cbaatehats MUM Btacst itt | 
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General Baking Co. 
Forms Consumer 
Service Department 


NEW YORK—General Baking Co. 
has announced the formation of a 
consumer service department. The 
new department will offer “educa- 
tional and practical service to home- 
makers, to institutional purchasers 
of bakery products and to the gro- 
cery trade,” according to a company 
announcement. Plans also call for the 
department to conduct informative 
lectures and demonstration programs 
for women’s clubs and community 
groups, schools, colleges and home 
economics classes. 

The department will be directed by 
Miss Doris H. Zumsteg, who. will 
work under General’s trade name, 
“Jane Standish.’”’ Miss Zumsteg was 
formerly associated with the Betty 
Crocker Magazine of the Air and with 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. as direc- 
tor of home economics. She is also 
serving as dietitian-manager in the 
New York City school and college 
system and as a free lance writer 
and food consultant. Miss Zumsteg 
is affiliated with the American Die- 
tetic Assn., Home Economics in Busi- 
ness and Advertising Women of New 
York. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR DAMAGED 

ARCHBOLD, OHIO—Fire starting 
in the corn cob storage bin of the 
Elmira (Ohio) Elevator Co., three 
miles north of Archbold, Aug. 7, 
caused damage estimated by Gerald 
Young, manager, at $8,000. Most of 
the damage was by water. 
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SOYBEAN GROUP TO STUDY 
CROP’S ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


HUDSON, IOWA — The economic 
outlook for soybeans will be given 
major attention at the 29th annual 
convention of the American Soybean 
Assn., George M. Strayer, secretary- 
treasurer, has announced. 

The convention will be held in Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, with headquarters 
at Hotel Nicollet, Sept. 6-8. The first 
two days will be devoted to the for- 
mal program and there will be a 
field day and tours of the farm cam- 
pus of Minnesota University, research 
laboratories. Scenic drives in Minne- 
apolis will feature the third day. 

“With the drop in soybean prices 
during the past year and a sharp cut 
in 1949 national soybean acreage, 
the industry is deeply interested in 
the future of the crop,” said Mr. 
Strayer. “Of particular interest will 
be the address by George L. Prich- 
ard, director of the fats and oils 
branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Pritchard will discuss the eco- 
nomic outlook for soybeans on the 
afternoon program, Sept. 6.” 

The convention program will also 
include speakers who will report 
first-hand on conditions in Europe 
and possible markets abroad for U.S. 
soybeans. Convention speakers in ad- 
dition to Mr. Prichard who have been 
confirmed to date and their subjects 
include: 

Arthur Hartwell, General Mills, 
Inc., president of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, “Minneapolis—the 
World’s Cash Grain Market.” 

Paul C. Hughes, field director, 
American Soybean Assn., Hudson, 
Iowa, “The ASA Field Program.” 

W. L. Ingles, chairman board of 
grain supervisors, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Chicago, 


























“The New Soybean Grading Stand- 
ards.” 


J. C. Cowan, head oil and protein 
division, Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Ill., “Research 
on Flavor Stability of Soybean Oil 
at the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory.” 

R. G. Brierley, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, “Soy Flour 
in European Occupied Areas.” 

Dr. William Bening, Frankfort, 
Germany, “Soybeans in the Food 
Economy of Germany.” 

M. F. Kernkamp, division of plant 
pathology and botany, University of 


Your label is in the buying picture when it stands out in 
the memory of your customer and makes her say “that’s 
the kind I want’. The full color illustration that pictures 
Bewley’s Biscuit Baker and pictorially presents in full color 
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Another Something NEW from Percy Kent! 


improved offset lithography 
for super quality labels 





Minnesota, St. Paul, “Root Rots of 
Soybeans.” 

C. W. Owen, assistant professor of 
forage crops, Harrow Experimental 
Farms, Harrow, Ont., “New Early 
Soybean Varieties Developed in Can- 


ada.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 
GOMER, OHIO — Fire of unde- 
termined origin destroyed the Gom- 
er Elevator Co., six miles northwest 
of Lima, Ohio, Aug. 7, with damage 
estimated at $180,000 by John 
Metzgar, owner, including about 
$30,000 in stored grain. Loss in- 





the ‘“6-way enrichment” story...is just one example of how 


Percy Kent’s Label Design Service helps picture your label for 


remembrance. Shown are a number of labels for leading 


brands...some of our own creations, some brands refined in 


our label department, and all attractively printed in magazine 


quality offset color printing by Percy Kent. If you need a new 


label or need an old ofie revised, let Percy Kent help you. 


These are all on “Combination Face and Butt Print Labels”. We 
can also supply spot labels, band labels—or any label you desire. 


of 
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Kansas City 





* Vite Fated come tt? 


7 oe ies OaNe wat nes ow 


PERC ¥Y KENT pe re Pron he Me. 
uffalo 


New York 
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cluded more than 5,000 bu: wheat, 
1,500 bu. corn, 4,000 bu. oats, more 
than 30 tons of ground feed, and two 
trucks. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR BURNS 


LAGRO, IND.—The Lagro Grain 
Elevator, a landmark for the past 
century, was in ruins following a fire 
Aug.-5 which caused $25,000 damage 
and threatened to burn nearby 
homes. Glenn Smyth, owner of the 
elevator, said 6,000 bu. wheat and 
oats were destroyed in the blaze. 
The elevator and the storage bin 
were completely destroyed. 
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REMINDER—Recalling the hay lift which saved lives of sheep flocks and 
cattle, this float won a big hand in the Pioneer Days float processions in 
Ogden and Salt Lake City July 25. The event was in commemoration of 
the arrival of the Mormon pioneers into Salt Lake Valley, July 24, 1847, 
to start the sheep and cattle industry. Brigham Young is credited with 
setting up the livestock and grain industry in Mormondom, and annually 
on July 24, grain men, millers and stockmen join in paying tribute to 


the early Mormons. 





Australian Official Cites Efficiency 
of Pneumatic Grain Handling 


KANSAS CITY—Pneumatic grain 
handling is the most efficient anSwer 
to the problem of the large scale 
elevator, Harold Glowery, chairman 
of the grain elevator board of the 
state of Victoria, Australia, said in 
Kansas City last week. Mr. Glowery 
visited P. E. Bowers, manager of the 
Garnac Grain Co. office in Kansas 
City, while on the last lap of a 
world tour for the purpose of study- 
ing bulk grain handling methods. 

Mr. Glowery said his observations 
were that with increasing costs of 
manpower throughout the world, the 
labor saving obtained with pneumatic 
systems more than offset the higher 
power costs and large installation 
costs. U.S. grain firms have lagged 
behind those in many other parts of 
the world in pneumatic grain han- 
dling, he added. 

Mr. Glowery, who made a similar 
trip to the U.S. in 1947, said that 
principal change he noticed was the 
greatly increased use of shed-type 
storage (such as airplane hangars 
and the like) for the huge grain 
surplus. He attributed this largely 
to the development of the vertical- 
type grain conveyor, or augur, mobil- 
ity of which made it possible to use 
this unconventional storage without 
great cost in manpower. 

Mr. Glowery has visited South 


ENGLISH BAKERS PLAN 
EXPOSITION VISIT 


CHICAGO—A delegation of Eng- 
lish bakers will attend the 1949 Bak- 
ing Industry Exposition in Atlantic 
City Oct. 15-20, according to word 
received by Tom Smith, secretary of 
the exposition management commit- 
tee. The group, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers, will in- 
clude T. W. Wilson, Redcar, presi- 
dent; E. F. Mitchell, Worthing, past 
president; L. F. Cadwallader, London, 
secretary; E. J. Scholes, Reading; 
S. B. Redfern, Hyde, and G. H. Blan- 
chard, Kimberley. They will be ac- 
companied by Dr. J. B. M. Coppock, 
director of the British Baking Indus- 
tries’ Research Assn. According to 
present plans, the delegation will ar- 
rive in New York on Oct. 12 and de- 
part Nov. 3. In addition to attending 
the exposition, they will visit bak- 
eries in the U.S. 


Africa, Belgium, England, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Germany, Denmark and 
Sweden during his present tour. One 
of the most impressive sights was 
a new flour mill just completed in 
Rome, which he said has been de- 
scribed as the most modern flour mill 
in the world. Built by the Buhler 
firm of Switzerland, Mr. Glowery 
said it was completely automatic in 
grain handling. The plant is called 
the Pattinelli Mill. 

After his tour, Mr. Glowery is still 
proud of his own organization’s 4 mil- 
lion-bushel elevator at Geelong, Vic- 
toria. While not pneumatic in type, 
it is very efficient, Mr. Glowery main- 
tained, pointing out that it still can 
be operated within a framework of 
storage charges that were established 
in 1939. The elevator will unload 
about 48,000 bu. an hour from rail 
and discharge 64,000 bu. to ships. 
Two features are a complete electrical 
control of handling facilities and a 
special dust collecting system. 

Mr. Glowery left last week for the 
Pacific Coast. He plans to visit Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Spokane 
before sailing for Australia. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


WINNIPEG GOLF TOURNEY 


WINNIPEG The President’s 
Handicap, the annual Grain Ex- 
change golf tournament held last 
week, was featured by a large entry. 
R. G. Hubber-Richard, Pioneer Grain 
Co., won the W. R. Bawlf trophy 
with a net score of 67. His handicap 
was 30. G. McDonald of the Western 
Grain Co., with a score of 80, had the 
low gross. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MONSANTO DEVELOPS NEW 
ACID LEAVENING AGENT 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co. is now in commercial production 
of a new type sodium acid pyro phos- 
phate especially developed as an acid 
leavening agent for cake-type dough- 
nut flour mixes used in automatic 
doughnut machines, it has been an- 
nounced. Z 

The result of more than two years 
of research, the new sodium acid 
pyro phosphate is claimed to have 
improved storage life in the mixed 
flour and a controlled doughnut rate 
of reaction throughout the baking 
period. 

Sam R. Clement, assistant general 


manager of sales for the company’s 
phosphate division pointed out that 
machine-made cake doughnuts re- 
quire flour mixes which will produce 
uniform doughnuts throughout the 
entire batch. 

“In developing the new sodium acid 
pyro phosphate,” Mr. Clement said, 
“Monsanto directed its efforts at pro- 
ducing an acid leavening agent that 
would react at an even rate through- 
out the baking period. This ‘tailor 
made’ control of gas evolution pro- 
duces light, tasty, tender doughnuts 
that are perfectly round and uni- 
form.” 

Exhaustive baking, laboratory and 
field tests of actual production runs 
indicate that Monsanto’s efforts were 
successful, Mr. Clement explained. 

“Because the new sodium acid pyro 
phosphate is stabilized for controlled 
gas evolution, the doughnuts come 
from the machine uniform and ten- 
der with excellent taste and texture 
and with greatly reduced grease ab- 
sorption,” he added. 

Much of the research leading to 
the development of this new sodium 
acid pyro phosphate was conducted 
in the company’s new baking labora- 
tory, which is available to the indus- 
try for formulating and testing pre- 
pared flour mixes, Mr. Clement said. 
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EMMETT LOY TO BUILD 
600-SACK FLOUR MILL 


BROOKVILLE, OHIO — Emmett 
Loy and son, Elmer, operators of 
Loy’s Mill, have announced plans to 
construct a 600-sack mill, and have 
purchased the flour milling machin- 
ery which was in the Lakeview Mill- 
ing Co. plant at Chambersburg, Pa. 
Mr. Loy said the mill would be 
housed in a new reinforced concrete 
building. 

The Lakeview property formerly 
was operated by the Wolf Company, 
flour milling machinery builder, and 
was not involved in the sale of the 
machinery business to the L. B. Smith 
Co. The milling property was sold by 
the Wolf family last spring to Frank 
and Charles Wingert of Chambers- 
burg, from whom Mr. Loy purchased 
the machinery. 

Mr. Loy said that the machinery 
will be dismantled and moved to 
Brookville and*the machinery to be 
used in the 600-sack mill will include 
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MILL PROMOTION AIDS 
BAKING INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS —The Cahokia Flour 
Co. of St. Louis is promoting the 
baking industry of the greater St. 
Louis area by offering free tickets 
to the two leading “drive-in” thea- 
ters to anyone going into a bakery 
and saying the phrase, “Let Your 
Baker Do Your Baking.” The firm 
plans to distribute over 10,000 tick- 
ets. This campaign is tied in with the 
Cahokia Flour Co.’s Friday morning 
broadcasts promoting the baking in- 
dustry. The show is carried by radio 
station KWK, St. Louis Mutual Net- 
work outlet and features Gil New- 
some, St. Louis “disc jockey.” 


some of the equipment now in use in 
the Loy 150-sack mill which has been 
in production for the past 30 years. 
He said that he plans to purchase 
some new sifters and other equip- 
ment. 

The Lakeview mill was rated as a 
700-sack mill and was constructed 
by the old Wolf Company. It has 
been idle for several years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AVERAGE YIELDS LISTED 


TORONTO—tThe following figures, 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, represent the average of 
annual yields per acre in Canada, in 
most instances from 1908: all wheat 
16 bu., oats 31 bu., barley 24 bu., all 
rye 13 bu., dry peas 17 bu., dry beans 
17 bu., buckwheat 22 bu., mixed grains 
34 bu., flaxseed 8 bu., corn for grain 
(shelled) 45 bu. 
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CONTRACT LET FOR NEW 
GANO GRAIN STORAGE 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — J. V. 
Fleming, manager of Gano Grain 
Corp., Hutchinson, Kansas, an- 
nounced a contract had been let to 
Hamilton, Viceroy & Mong, Salina, 
Kansas, for two batteries of concrete 
tanks to be built on two Gano prop- 
erties. The old 70,000-bu. elevator 
operated at Lakin, Kansas, will get 
new storage of 200,000 bu. and the 
50,000 bu. plant at Pritchett, Colo., 
will be enlarged to 200,000 bu. Con- 
struction is to begin this week and 
the plan is to have the new~ storage 
available for the 1949 milo crop. 





Eight to Get Scholarships for Study 
of Mill Engineering at Minnesota U 


MINNEAPOLIS — The names of 
eight winners of scholarships to 
study in the field of flour mill engi- 
neering during the coming school 
year at the University of Minnesota 
have been announced by Prof. John 
M. MacKenzie, in charge of the mill- 
ing engineering course. 

Those awarded scholarships . are 
Charles C. Griffith, Allen Hum and 
Sheldon M. Rein, all of Minneapolis; 
Hurlan E. Bauermeister, New Ulm, 
Minn.; William Engebretson, Frazee, 
Minn., William L. Peel, Dassel, Minn., 
Albert E. Ball, Marshall, Mo., and 
Clifton C. Rice, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The grants, ranging from $150 to 
$300, were provided by gifts to the 
1949 campaign of the Greater Uni- 
versity Fund from flour milling com- 
panies and friends of the university. 

The winners were selected on the 
basis of leadership, character and 
scholastic ability by a committee 
composed of Prof. Frank B. Rowley, 
head of the department of mechan- 
ical engineering at the university, 


George B. Risty, director of the 
bureau of student loans and scholar- 
ships, and Prof. MacKenzie. 

Mr. Risty said that the winners 
“represent the best of a very fine 
group of applicants representing na- 
tionwide response to the announce- 
ment made last February establish- 
ing the scholarships.” 

The scholarships were set up as a 
national program to encourage study 
in the milling engineering special- 
ization created at the University of 
Minnesota two years ago as a division 
of the department of mechanical 
engineering. The special course has 
the endorsement and financial sup- 
port of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

The milling course includes 40 
credit hours of studies related to 
problems of flour milling, integrated 
with the regular five-year mechanical 
engineering curriculum. It will pre- 
pare graduates for employment in 
plant engineering, design, research 
and production supervision. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


















Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN - 
FLOUR - 
FEEpDs - 





PARRISH & } HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 








Canada 


Toronto 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SuPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GuuTEN,’’ Melbourne 








Cahadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Grain Export 
Shipments from 
Argentina Down 


WASHINGTON — Total export 
shipments of grain from Argentina 
during the 1948-49 crop year (July- 
June) amounted to only 4.0 million 
metric tons compared with 7.1 million 
tons in 1947-48 and the 1935-39 aver- 
age of 10 million tons. This repre- 
sents a decline of 29% compared with 
1947-48 exports and of 61% compared 
with the prewar average, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The large reduction in export ship- 
ments in 1948-49 was the result of 
several factors. Among them were 
the smaller crops in Argentina, part- 
ly as a result of low prices paid to 
producers by the government, the 
maintenance of export prices by the 
government at higher than prevail- 
ing world market levels, and in- 
creased supplies in both exporting 
and importing countries as produc- 
tion in war-ravaged nations gradu- 
ally returned to something approach- 
ing prewar output. 


Europe Best Customer 


European countries bought. the 
largest part of the Argentine grain 
exports during the 1948-49 season. 
However, exports to that market 
amounted to only 3.1 million metric 
tons in 1948-49 as compared with 
5.7 million tons in 1947-48. Carib- 
bean and Latin American countries 


- took only 335,000 metric tons of 


grains in 1948-49 compared with 612,- 
000 tons in 1947-48. Far Eastern 
markets took 507,000 metric tons in 
1948-49 compared with 656,000 tons 
the year before, while exports to 
African markets totaled 33,000 tons 
against 37,000 tons a year earlier. 

Approximately 84% of the reduc- 
tion of 3.2 million metric tons in 
Argentina’s 1948-49 grain exports 
compared with 1947-48 was account- 
ed for by the reduced exports to 
European markets. Caribbean and 
Latin American markets accounted 
for 9% of this decline, and all other 
countries accounted for the remain- 
ing 7%. 


U.K. Imports Continue 


Five European countries (Ireland, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the U.K.), to which 660,000 metric 
tons of Argentine wheat had been 
shipped during 1947-48, took no Ar- 
gentine wheat at all in 1948-49. Ex- 
ports to the U.K. alone declined from 
1.5 million metric tons in 1947-48 to 
1.2 million tons in 1948-49, or by 19%. 
Nevertheless, the U.K. remained the 
most important market for Argen- 
tina’s grain exports in 1948-49, ac- 
counting for 30% of the total ship. 
ments that year and 20% in 1947-48. 

Approximately 43% of Argentina’s 
grain exports in 1948-49 consisted of 
breadgrains (wheat and rye) and 
57% of coarse grains (corn, oats and 
barley). Wheat exports declined by 
41% in 1948-49 compared with the 
preceding year and corn. exports 
by 37%. 
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ADDS STORAGE SPACE 


DIMMITT, TEXAS—Elevator stor- 
age space at the Farmers Grain Co., 
Hart, will be more than doubled by a 
building project recently started 
there. An additional 300,000 bu. stor- 
age will be added to the company’s 
present facilities, making a total of 
550,000 bu. The new elevator is being 
built near the present plant. Work is 
expected to be completed by Oct. 1. 





SUNNY. 
KANSAS 


The traditional top quality of 
SUNNY KANSAS is constant 
the year around and constant 
also from year to year. That's 
the reason this famous brand 
has earned a top position among 


That 


is a good guarantee of stable 


hard winter wheat flours. 


business for a jobber, too. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


a 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 
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NEW TERMINAL IN OPERATION—The Islais Creek grain terminal, 
recently completed by the California State Harbor Commission at a cost 
of more than $1 million, has been put in operation. The terminal will 
give San Francisco one of the more modern and efficient grain handling 
plants on the Pacific Coast. The terminal and the old elevators are under 
25-year lease to the Islais Creek Grain Terminal Corp., which is jointly 
owned by Kerr-Gifford & Co., Inc., and E. Clemens Horst Co. It adds 
500,000 bu. storage capacity to the existing storage space for 22,000 tons 
bulk storage and 40,000 tons sacked storage. Grains will be handled from 


inter-mountain states and California. 





British Conservatives(Call for 
Return to Free Trade Policies 


LONDON—A new statement of 
policy, issued by the British Conserv- 
ative party in preparation for the 
general election scheduled to take 
place next year, confirms that the 
leaders, under the direction of Win- 
ston Churchill, are determined to 
support free enterprise and to return 
trade into the hands of importers and 
merchants as in prewar days. 

State trading is opposed as a mat- 
ter of principle and wherever pos- 
sible trade will be returned to private 
channels. Qualifying this statement, 
however, is the consideration that 
there is a special responsibility for 
maintaining the market for certain 
commonwealth products and in these 
circumstances it is proposed to offer 
a guaranteed market at a remuner- 
ative price to producers in the coun- 
tries within the British orbit. 

In acknowledgement of the part 
played by Canada and other empire 
countries in the past, the conserva- 
tives will offer commonwealth pro- 
ducers of food and raw materials a 
place in the U.K. market second 
only to that of the home producers. 
In support of this proposal,.the new 
government, if elected, would reserve 
the right to maintain whatever pref- 
erences or other special arrange- 
ments with empire countries which 
may be considered necessary for this 
purpose. 

The conservatives assert that they 
are profoundly mistrustful of govern- 
ment bulk buying as a general poli- 
cy and intend to judge each case not 
on idealogical grounds but solely on 
whether or not state trading helps 
or hinders national recovery. Criti- 
cizing past deals, it is stated that 
in the case of some coarse grains 
the Socialist government has paid 
prices far higher than those that 


would have been paid by private 
merchants. State trading, it is point- 
ed out, is particularly expensive at a 
time of falling prices such as is now 
being experienced. Moreover, it brings 
trade too much under the influence 
of diplomacy and embitters interna- 
tional relationships. Under the sys- 
tem, too, Britain has lost entrepot 
trade and the invisible exports and 
foreign currency that result from it. 

Despite the intention to reduce 
bulk trading to an absolute mini- 
mum, the conservatives make it 
clear that they will honor contracts 
already entered into by the Socialists. 
Additionally, it is recognized that the 
political views of some governments 
make inter-state deals a necessity 
if trade is to be carried on at all. 
Russia and Argentina can be quoted 
as examples of this. Stress is also laid 
on the fact that long term contracts 
may be a valuable means of offering 
the producer in empire and common- 
wealth countries a guaranteed mar- 
ket. 

But even in such cases it will still 
be desirable to use the channels of 
private trade while the government 
confines itself to its proper function 
of insuring stability, it is pointed 
out. In view of this, the government 
intends to allow the commodity mar- 
kets to reopen and to allow them to 
operate subject to the limitation im- 
posed by the foreign currency supply 
position. 

On the question of controls, the 
new conservative government would 
be compelled to continue those which 
are necessary to meet the prevailing 
conditions of the crisis, observers 
feel. Until the export gap is bridged, 
controls over foreign exchange and 
imports would have to be retained, 
while raw materials which are scarce 


must be fairly allocated under offi- 
cial direction. After taking into ac- 
count these factors, controls general- 
ly will be gradually reduced to insure 
greater freedom for traders. 

The Conservatives maintain that 
by better buying, better administra- 
tion and better distribution there 
will be a marked improvement in the 
nation’s food supplies. The reopen- 
ing of the commodity markets, of 
which Liverpool grain futures mar- 
ket is an important example, togeth- 
er with the restoration of trade to 
private hands would mean, it is 
claimed, a considerable reduction in 
the cost of food. No support is given 
to the theory that nationalization 
can be the means of reducing prices. 

Bad administration by the present 
Socialist government is blamed for 
the failure to provide the home farm- 
er with sufficient feedstuffs to enable 
him to make a greater contribution 
to the required supplies of food for 
maintaining the population. Efforts 
will be made to bring about a greater 
degree of coordination between the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Food, 
the two departments primarily con- 
cerned with food production and im- 
ports, in order-that they may pursue 
in concert a steady and effective 
policy. 

The agricultural policy of the new 
conservative government would con- 
centrate upon stepping up supplies of 
coarse grains for stock rearing and it 
is envisaged that dollars would be 
used for this purpose in order to ob- 
tain supplies in North America. 
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SHELLMAR EARNINGS DOWN 


Consolidated sales of all divisions 
of Shellmar Products Corp. for the 
first six months of 1949 were $13,- 
496,701, compared with $13,111,521 
for the comparable 1948 period. Prac- 
tically all of the increase in sales 
was made during the first quarter of 
the year. After taxes, earnings were 
$699,439, equivalent to $1.60 a com- 
mon share. This compares with earn- 
ings of $991,882 or $2.32 a common 
share for the first six months of 1948. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW CO-OP ELEVATOR 

PATTERSON, KANSAS—A 100,- 
000-bu. elevator is being built by the 
Farmers Cooperative, Patterson, Kan- 
sas. Work is expected to be complet- 
ed early in September. 
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Flour Production 
by Canadian Mills 
Drops 16% in Year 


TORONTO — Flour production in 
Canada in June, 1949, amounted to 
1,665,556 bbl., compared with 1,569,- 
841 bbl. in the preceding month and 
1,910,441 bbl. in June, 1948. With 
only one month remaining in 1948- 
49 crop year it appears that Cana- 
dian flour production will be the low- 
est since 1941-42. During the first 11 
months of 1948-49 production in Can- 
ada amounted to 18,886,349 bbl., a 
decrease of approximately 16% from 
the total for the comparable period 
of 1947-48. Mills reporting opera- 
tions during June had a rated ca- 
pacity of 98,650 bbl. and, on the 
basis of a 26-day working period, 
64.9% of the rated capacity was ef- 
fective. 

Based on customs returns, exports 
of Canadian flour in June amounted 
to 681,763 bbl., the lowest for 1948-49 
crop year. Of this amount the United 
Kingdom took 370,746 bbl. Total ex- 
ports for the 11 months were 10,056,- 
875 bbl., approximately 22% lower 
than the total for a similar period 
of 1947-48. 

Millfeed production for June 
amounted to 56,005 tons, compared 
with 69,773 tons for the same month 
a year ago. This was comprised of 
bran 21,989 (27,246) tons, shorts 21,- 
957 (25,743) tons and middlings 12,- 
039 (16,784) tons. 
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A-C NAMES MANAGER OF 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
MILWAUKEE—J. F. Fitzsimmons 

has been named manager of Allis- 

Chalmers commercial research de- 

partment effective Aug. 1, succeed- 

ing J. R. Reed, who has resigned to 
establish his own business, accord- 
ing to J. L. Singleton, vice president 
and director of sales of the com- 
pany’s general machinery division. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons, a graduate of the 

University of Wisconsin, has been 

associated with Allis-Chalmers since 

1943. He became supervisor of the de- 

partment’s market research section 





PLAN DINNERS—Giving final approval to the engraved watch and 
certificate which will be presented to each of the 80 employees of 
Standard Brands, Inc., who will be inducted into the company’s “Quarter 
Century Club” at a series of regional dinners throughout the U.S. this 
fall are these Standard Brands executives: left to right, Joel S. Mitchell, 
president; Robert W. Griggs, manager of the employee relations depart- 
ment, and Joseph A. Lee, vice president and general sales manager. 
With the new members, the club will have a total enrollment of 827 
employees, each with a record of 25 or more years of continuous employ- 
ment by Standard Brands, and a combined service of 25,232 years. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


i521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 









| STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


| Millers of 
| @©CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


DE 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 

















QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 



































WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





// 
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103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "xTs° 























Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. | 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry. Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get otatt 


The Cream of Wheat Gachsicliee | 


Minneapolis 


» Minnesota 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








NEW ORLEANS _ 











WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


MENTE & CO. Inc. 












USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 


Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 
tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


SAVANNAH — 


Refer re 
[ Dept. DPS-2 


HOUSTON 
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U.K. Wheat Deal Funds Sought 
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ECA FINANCING OF CANADIAN CONTRACT 
SUPPLIES SEEN AS CONFERENCE ISSUE 


U.S., British Officials Plan Meeting in September; ECA Help Held 
Necessary to Prevent Economic 
Difficulties 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Financing of the 
U.K.-Canadian wheat contract is seen 
as one of the major issues of the 
forthcoming meetings of U.K. officials 
with U.S. government experts, start- 
ing Sept. 6. 

Unless the Economic Cooperation 
Administration is permitted to finance 
this contract as it did last year, seri- 
ous repercussions to Canadian-U.S. 
trade are forecast by ECA officials, 
possibly leading to severe Canadian 
import restrictions on U.S. fresh 
fruits and vegetables accompanied by 
aggressive sales efforts on the part 
of Canada to sell its coarse grain 
stocks in world markets to obtain 
needed dollar credits. Such aggres- 
sive merchandising of coarse grains 
will lead to declining prices for these 
commodities, it is predicted, resulting 
in losses to the U.S. 

If denied ECA dollars for the U.K.- 
Canadian wheat contract involving 
140 million bushels at $2 bu., the 


amount of dollars required by the 
U.K. to pay for the Canadian wheat 
will represent one of the largest 
items in the U.K. estimated dollar 
deficit. 

Favored -by Some 


ECA officials have held that on 
the basis of long term policy it is bet- 
ter to finance this contract with ECA 
funds. Similar views are held by re- 
sponsible officials at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture operating levels, 
but politically - minded front office of- 
ficials appear to oppose the ECA 
financing. 

Criticism of the ECA policy of 
financing the U.K.-Canadian contract 
last year has erupted several times 
when wheat state senators charged 
that U.S. wheat should have been 
exported to the U.K. instead of Ca- 
nadian supplies. On these occasions 
ECA officials and others have noted 
that the U.S. did not have port fa- 
cilities to move out the U.K. require- 
ments in the time required and that 
it was necessary to buy the Canadian 
wheat to keep the U.K. supply line 
filled. Furthermore, it was contended 


that the U.K.-Canadian wheat price 
last year was particularly favorable 
and saved money for ECA in the long 
run. 
Although it has been quietly de- 
cided that ECA will not finance the 
U.K.-Canadian contract for the cur- 
rent year, no formal decision has 
been announced since the U.K. 
has failed to make a request for 
allocation of dollars for this purpose. 

However, it is now learned that 
when the government experts get to- 
gether to discuss the U.K. financial 
position the problem of the Cana- 
dian wheat contract will be most 
prominent on the schedule. 


Could Use Credits 


It is admitted in official circles 
that the U.K. would, if necessary, be 
able to pay for Canadian wheat in 
earned credits in Canada, but such 
a drain on her dollar assets plus the 
loss of dollar earnings to Canada 
would lead to a series of reactions 
which would be decidedly unfavor- 
able to world trade conditions, ECA 
officials say. 

A factor in the situation is the 
rising influence of Col. Stanley An- 
drews, director of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations at USDA. 
Col. Andrews is said to have the con- 
fidence of Charles F, Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, and may be able 
to overrule the other forces within 
the U.S.D.A. that would be inclined 
to appease wheat state legislators 
who are demanding that ECA dollars 
be spent only for U.S. wheat. 





M. E. NORTON WINS 1949 
MINNESOTA GOLF TROPHY 


MINNEAPOLIS —M. E. Norton, 
Bloomington Bakery, Minneapolis, 
won a trophy and a new golf bag 
in taking first place at the annual 
golf tournament of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota at the Minne- 
apolis Golf Club Aug. 9.The Associat- 
ed Bakers of Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and other bakers throughout the 
state participated in the tourney, as 
did the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. 

Many prizes were also distributed 
by the allied group, with R. D. Arney, 
Hormel Co., Austin, winning a set 
of matched woods by placing second 
in the meet and Harry H. Anderson, 
Falk Paper Co., Minneapolis, ‘winning 
a mirror for third place. 

A good attendance was recorded, 
with 138 playing golf and 200 pres- 
ent for the dinner. Harold Hoffman, 
Red Owl Stores, Inc., Hopkins, was 
this year’s chairman, and George 
Abel, F. W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul, 
was named chairman for next year. 
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INDIA’S JUTE CROP 
UNDER EXPECTATIONS 


NEW YORK — Latest figures on 
the jute crop of India estimate it at 
7,500,000 bales. This is considerably 
short of the anticipated 10,000,000 
bales which would be sufficient to 
expand the production of burlap to a 
competitive position. It is thought in 
some trade circles, however, that con- 
ditions in Pakistan may be better 
than has been reported. 

Production of burlap in Calcutta 
mills in July was at the lowest lev- 
el in many years and was about half 
the monthly average during 1948. 
U.S. consumption is dropping and in 
addition to the competition of cotton 








and paper in packaging, the heavy 
curtailment program of Calcutta 
mills, with resulting higher prices, 
has contributed drastically to the de- 
cline in burlap use in this country. 
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4,000,000 BU. WHEAT, 
FLOUR SOLD BY CANADA 


WINNIPEG — Export business 
worked in Canadian wheat and flour 
last week to overseas destinations to- 
taled almost 4,000,000 bu. and in- 
cluded roughly 455,000 bu. in the 
form of flour of which half was for 
the U.K. Great Britain took almost 
1,300,000 bu. of wheat. The remainder 
of the wheat was worked chiefly to 
Iran, Peru, South Africa and Tur- 
key. The Class 2 flour sales were 
made up of small lots worked to 
numerous destinations. 
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G. C. THOMAS ELECTED 

FT. WAYNE—George C. Thomas, 
president of Key Products Co., Inc., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., was elected to the 
board of directors of the Valley City 
Milling Co. at the annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting Aug. 2, Portland, Mich. 
Mr. Thomas has been active in all 
phases of feed manufacturing for the 
past 23 years, of which 14 years 
were in protein, vitamin and mineral 
mixtures. He served several terms 
as director of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and was a mem- 
ber of the Feed Industry Council for 
a number of years during the war. 
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JOIN CHICAGO BOARD 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the board 
of directors has elected to member- 
ship in the board of trade Dan E. 
Billman, Jr., San Diego, Cal., and 
Edward R. Schear, Highland Park, 
Tl. 




















1950 FARM FORUM HEADED 
BY PHILLIP W. PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has been named chairman of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
1950 Farm Forum, scheduled for 
March 2-3. The appointment was 
made by E. J. Grimes, Cargill, Inc., 
chamber president, and approved by 
the directors of the group. 

Planning for the forum will begin 
immediately. Its purpose is to permit 
a thorough, objective and open dis- 
cussion of broad problems related 
to the agriculture, industry and labor 
of this area. 
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Commodity Exchange 
Essay Contest 
Judges Selected 


CHICAGO — Nine leading educa- 
tors, journalists and industrialists 
will comprise the panel of judges for 
the Uhlmann Awards competition be- 
ing sponsored by the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the best essays or theses 
appraising the commodity exchange 
system in America. 

Members of the group who will 
judge the entries include Ralph S. 
Alexander, Columbia University, New 
York; Arthur B. Eisenhower, execu- 
tive vice president, Commerce Trust 
Co., Kansas City; Kirk Fox, editor, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines; 
Asher Hobson, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; G. Wright Hoffman, 
Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; Robert H. Reed, 
editor, Country Gentleman, Philadel- 
phia; Harold E. Sanford, vice presi- 
dent, Continental Grain Co., Port- 
land; Warren C. Waite, University of 
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Minnesota, Minneapolis, and Robert 
E. Wood, chairman of the board, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 


Two Divisions Planned 

Awards totaling $3,000 will be giv- 
en to prize winning entries in two 
classes, namely, the undergraduate 
division restricted to students in ac- 
credited junior, senior, private or 
public colleges or universities within 
the U.S., and the professional divi- 
sion for those engaged in graduate 
work for higher degrees or professors 
in higher institutions, or individuals 
connected either directly or indirect- 
ly with the grain trades. A grand 
prize of $1,000 will be given as the 
best award in either class. 

The Uhlmann Awards competition 
is being made possible by Richard F. 
Uhlmann, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade for the past two 
years®in honor of his father, Freder- 
ick Uhlmann, former officer and di- 
rector of the Board of Trade and 
founder of the Uhlmann Grain Co. of 
which Richard F. Uhlmann is now 
president. 

Competition will close March 15, 
1950, and persons intending to submit 
an entry are required to file a declar- 
ation of intention form which must 
be sent to the Uhlmann Awards Com- 
mittee not later than Jan. 15, 1950, 
at Suite 3213, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Official entry blanks 
and further information may be ob- 
tained by writing the office of the 
Uhlmann Awards Committee. 


Aim Is More Study 


The competition is designed to en- 
courage original research in the field 
of grain marketing and agricultural 
economics, and it is intended to pub- 
lish winning entries for distribution 
into educational channels for the pur- 
pose of helping establish broader un- 
derstanding of the functions of the 
free American commodity markets 
of which the Chicago Board of Trade 
is the oldest and the largest. 

More than 100 inquiries have al- 
ready been received from persons 
signifying their desire to enter the 
competition. This early response fol- 
lowing the initial announcement has 
been gratifying to the committee, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
announcement of the competition 
cannot receive distribution to the 
largest groups of potential entrants 
in schools and colleges until after 
the fall season enrollment is com- 
pleted. 
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ELEVATOR BUILDS ADDITION 


WATONGA, OKLA.—A new 200,- 
000 bu. addition to the Whealer Bros. 
Grain Co. elevator in Watonga, Okla., 
is in the process of being built. The 
new structure will increase capacity 
of the company to 350,000 bu. The 
Walters Construction Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, holds the contract. 
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NEW YORK PORT GROUP 
SEEKS EQUAL RAIL RATE 


NEW YORK—In an effort to se- 
cure equalization of rail rates on 
grain moving to Atlantic ports for 
export, the Port of New York Au- 
thority, the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce and many other civic 
agencies have filed briefs with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the pending case covering this situa- 
tion. 

It is said that New York is at a 
disadvantage of %¢ cwt. as com- 
pared with Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, and that as a result New 
York has fallen to a bad third in the 
point of grain exports on the Eastern 
Seaboard. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


The many qualities that 
make these star brands 
valuable to flour jobbers 
are not accidental. These 
° good baking qualities are 
achieved by proper wheat 
selection, expert milling 
and constant laboratory 
control. 












The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Flour Analysis Is 
Our Business 


The Markley Laboratories are now 
equipped and staffed to offer a com- 
plete analytical and testing service to 
flour mills. We can make accurate 
moisture, ash and protein determina- 
tions, plus other analyses, including 
fragmentation counts, vitamin assays 
and baking tests. Let us consult 
with you about quality control of 
your flour. 











THE 
MARKLEY LABORATORIES 


MAX C. MARKLEY, Ph. D., Director 
418 Corn Exchange Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








ARNOLD ““Gooch’s Best” 


scales 
SUPERIOR 


STERLING OU ALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Mills and Sells 





“Thoro-Bread” 





Di icall 1 
(Diastatically Balanced) HAVE YOU A FLOUR 


BRAND PROBLEM? 


A very fine, strong, altogether The Northwestern Miller maintains 
uniform and dependable flour at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
« questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 


information contained in this file. Ad- 
ARNOLD MILLING co. dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
STERLING, KANSAS 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
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New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


CARGILL 


| . Ke. 
S/ 44 LLM 


All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
id WHEAT and RYE e 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 








El Reno, Okla. 
Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. i 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS : 
ZEPHYR FLOUR WANT ADS 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A aoctesé 
DAES etablished 184 THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





























THE FLOUR SUBSIDY RECORD— 
Subsidized U.S. flour exports, author- 
ized under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, were approved Feb. 28, 
1936. This was the first of a series 
of subsidies applicable to export flour. 
It was undertaken, at least in part, 
for the recovery of markets lost 
through unusual world trade condi- 
tions. 

This initial program covered flour 
made from Pacific Northwest wheat 
and was effective only with respect 
to flour exported to the Philippines. 
The rate of indemnity was fixed in 
accordance with a formula which took 
into consideration the market prices 
of wheat and flour in the Pacific 
Northwest and the export prices to 
the Philippines. The indemnity pay- 
ment averaged 82.2¢ bbl., the equiva- 
lent of about 18.5c bu. for the wheat. 
The total quantity on which the in- 
demnity was to be paid was limited 
to 65% of the estimated total im- 
ports of flour into the Philippines for 
the period during which the program 
was in effect. 

On June 29; 1936, a similar plan 
was put into effect, the rate of pay- 
ment averaging 54.4¢ bbl., equal to 
about 12.2¢ bu. of wheat. Total ex- 
ports subsidized in the fiscal year 
1936 were 187,665 bbl., the indem- 
nities amounting to $231,112. 

* On July 1, 1937, a third program 
was approved. This one covered the 
period from July 1, 1937, to June 
30, 1938. On Sept. 7, 1938, the sub- 
sidy program was broadened to in- 
clude other areas of origin and other 
eoimtries of destination. The amount 
of the subsidy was announced each 
weekday, except Saturday, at 2 p.m., 
Eastern Standard Time, from the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washing- 

n.. Beginning at 30¢ bbl., the in- 
lemnity ranged in its closing months 
to $2. The yearly averages were as 
follows: 


(Im cents. per barrel) 





Oe ere —Pacific Ports——————_. 
China ~~ “Phil.” Americas Others 


fo ae 1.24 91 86 
BOE caccs a 72 1.18 
a es .90 1.25 
92043 ..... be sé 1.78 ie 
--—Other U.S. Ports—— 
To foreign To 
countries Americas 


Ce veveetecoegens o% -86 
ob pee seeneccet se ee 1.18 
BOGE Sccevsececcarese we 1.25 
BOSS Soc e cee see cues es 1.78 


This subsidy program expired June 
30, 1943. Export indemnities were re- 
sumed Dec. 1, 1943. under Defense 
Supplies Corp Regulation No. 4, 
which automatically expired June 30, 
1946, when the wartime Emergency 
Price Control Act died through veto 
of an extension measure passed by 
Congress. DSC was created by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Aug. 
29, 1940, and operated until July 1, 
1945, when it was dissolved and its 





functions, powers, duties and author- 
ity transferred to RFC. DSC sub- 
sidy rates were as follows: 

(In cents per bushel) 


--Outside Pacific area— Pac. area 
Hard Soft All 


wheat wheat Durum wheat 
1943 .. 16 5% 6 14 
1944 .. 19 13 17 21 
1945 .. 26 26 26 28 
1946 .. 35 35 35 38 


The AAA program related solely to 
production for export. DSC’s program, 
undertaken under the authority of 
the Emergency Price Control Act, 
was geared to the domestic economy 
and the payment of the subsidy un- 
der this program was considered 
necessary in order to bring about 
maximum necessary production of 
wheat. Under DSC’s program the 
subsidy was paid on production and 
without reference to whether the 
wheat was exported or processed in 
the U.S. 

Under the AAA export subsidy pro- 
gram the following fiscal year pay- 
ments were made by authority of 
Section 32 of Public Law No. 320: 
1936 $154,261, 1937 $231,112, 1938 
$78,961, 1939 $5,214,732, 1940 $4,426,- 
451, 1941 $3,891,724, 1942 $1,027,430, 
1943 $3,928,678, 1944 $1,313,993, 
1945 $4,154,712, 1946 $3,751,462. 

Under Regulation No. 4 no dis- 
bursements were made prior to Jan. 
1, 1944, due to the fact that applica- 
tion for payments covered a month’s 
grind and the first claims were sub- 
mitted for the December 1943, grind 
during January, 1944. Under the suc- 
cessor Regulation No. 9 June, 1946, 
was the last month for which pay- 
ments were made. The amounts fol- 
low: 1944, $86,145,457.32; 1945, $157,- 
376,689.57; 1946, $104,856,441.20. 
These figures reflect disbursements 
during the years named and not 


amounts paid on production during 


those years. The rates of payment 
varied from 11¢ for each bushel of 
hard wheat ground outside the Pa- 
cific area in December, 1943, to 47¢, 
the highest amount recorded, in June_ 
1946. On soft wheat the range was 
from 2¢ to 47¢. Pacific Coast sub- 
sidies were at a slightly higher rate, 
ranging from 14¢ to 50%¢. 

From 1936 through 1946, all ex- 
port subsidy money came out of the 
Section 32 till. The Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. shows small losses in the 
fiscal years 1945, 1946 and 1947 on 
wheat export subsidies but these op- 
erations were carried on under Sec- 
tion 21(c) of the Surplus Properties 
Act of 1944. 

Section 32 provides that an amount 
equal to 30% of the gross receipts 
from customs duties each calendar 
year shall be made available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture during each 
succeeding fiscal year to encourage 
the exportation or domestic consump- 
tion or utilization of American agri- 
cultural commodities. Such expendi- 
tures: totaled $75,658,000 in 1948 and 
$72,034,000 in 1947. 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF SOME- 
THING FOR NOTHING—Harry A. 
Bullis, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was a vacation step- 
in for the Hearst newspaper column- 
ist, Merryle K. Rukeyser. He wrote an 
admirable piece under the title given 
above. Reminding us of how few were 
the men who found gold in Califor- 
nia, he said: 

“One of the dangers in society to- 
day is the tendency of some individ- 
uals to persist in another form of 
‘gold rush.’ Like the spectacle of ’49, 
it promises them something for 
nothing, or for little effort. This mod- 
ern pot of gold might be a game of 
chance, or a government subsidy, or 
a rich inheritance, or empty political 
promises. 

“In America today, our long-range 
problem is to make clear the fallacy 
of attempting to achieve wealth and 
security as something we can get for 
nothing. Our national wealth is meas- 
ured by our national production. To 
fail to produce more goods and serv- 
ices is to flirt with disaster and to 
bring about a declining domestic econ- 
omy. Obviously we cannot afford to 
take the chance. We must create 
more wealth and raise our national 
standard of living ever higher. 

“We need a million new jobs a 
year. In addition we must maintain 
the millions of jobs we already have. 
Can we meet this obligation? I be- 
lieve we can do it simply by follow- 
ing the American principles of indi- 
vidual effort and responsibility that 
is our heritage. 

“The frontiers are boundless. Take 
my own industry—that of foods. 
Twenty years ago the pessimists com- 
plained that there were no new fron- 
tiers in this field. Some of them said, 
‘Flour is flour, and you can’t im- 
prove on that.’ Well, we did. Work- 
ing hand in hand with the young men 
and women of our research labora- 
tories, we have perfected new and 
more efficient uses for old foods. New 
foods, new services for both baker 
and housewife have made for better 
nutrition, for good eating, and for 
improved living habits. All open new 
markets. All create new jobs. All add 
new value to the farmers’ products.” 


eee 
Dunker Millers 


A. B. Douglas, writing in 1750 of 
the religious sects in Pennsylvania, 
speaks of the “Dumplers,” who, he 
says, are a small body of Germans, 
about 50 miles from Philadelphia, 
men and women professing conti- 
nency, live in separate apartments, 
etc.; “ . they have a very decent 
chappel, and as craftsmen, are very 
ingenious; upon a fine stream they 
have a gristmill, a sawmill, a paper 
mill, an oyl mill, and a mill for pearl 
barley, all under one roof, which 
brings them in considerable profit.” 
He probably refers to the society of 
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Dunkers in Lancaster County, who 
established mills and several branches 
of the arts at Ephrata about that 
time. 

The Dunkers, in case you don’t 
happen to recall this, are a sect of 
German-American Baptists, so named 
from their manner of baptism 
(triple immersion). Driven from Ger- 
many by persecution early in the 
Eighteenth Century, they took ref- 
uge in Pennsylvania, and thence ex- 
tended their societies into neighbor- 
ing states. The name is variously 
spelled—Dunkard, Tunker, Dipper. 


Tug-of-war seems to be the situa- 
tion as to bread and potatoes. Maine 
and Idaho spud interests are consid- 
ering a hard-hitting campaign plug- 
ging the alleged slenderizing value of 
tubers in comparison with bread. 
This is understood to be somewhat 
in the nature of a counter-attack 
against the Continental Baking Co.'s 
radio promotion theme that bread 
offers “more energy than pota- 
toes.” The potato folks have protest- 
ed against this but do not seem to 
have obtained complete satisfaction. 
The whole thing reminds us of that 
celebrated battle back yonder a few 
years when the baking industry was 
up in arms against that famous ad- 
vertising slogan: “Reach for a Lucky 
Instead of a Sweet.” The bun now 
appears to be under the other bonnet. 


eee 
TABERNACLE 


Here in this sprawling building, with 
its clustered fringe of shacks, 

The mystery of life lies piled in 
swelling bins and sacks . 

The gaunt frame stands obscurely 
in the back-wash of the town, 
And the rusty chaff from blowers 
stains its walls a mottled brown; 
But the birds have learned its secret, 
and they come to it in flocks 

To fly between the maze of wires and 
perch on scattered rocks. 

The birds have found a refuge from 
their hunger and their fear— 

They, too, discern the comfort and 
the healing that is here: 


Beneath these beams lie sunny fields, 
and happiness, and laughter, 
Long days of work, and peaceful 
nights, and harvest coming after; 
These bins contain the primal source 
of all man’s boasted wealth— 

The sacks hold strength for wasted 
limbs, new legacies of health; 

A cover for the war-torn earth, rest 
for the ravaged heart .. . 

Such treasures come in truckloads 
to this temple set apart 

For simple tasks made holy by the 
measure of their need,— 

A market-place for miracles, with a 
sign-board, “Dealers, Seed.” 

Helen Olsen 
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“THINK IT OVER” 


ERBERT HOOVER’S birthday address, 
punctuated with his ‘think it overs,” must 


have given most of the intelligent folk of this 


country who heard or read it the sensation of 
getting back from somewhere after a long absence 
—or perhaps an extended jag. We have been gone 
a long way, truly, and a long time, since the day 
when we tossed the wise old prophet out the 
window and began following after the Pied Piper. 

Biblical phrases come naturally to mind in 
contemplating the almost scriptural admonitions 
of the great Quaker statesman. It seems entirely 
proper to ask ourselves whether we can ever 
get back to where we were before we went 
a-whoring after all the strange political and 
economic gods whom we have made our bedfellows 
under the New Deal and the Second Shuffle. 

Not that any sophisticated person would wish 
to go back to things exactly as they used ever 
to be. The world moves upon more than its axis— 
ihe affairs of men have their orbit. Under the 
:ejected prophet, Hoover, we would have marched 
to meet emergencies and would have made 
inevitable progress in solving our problems. But 
certainly it can be agreed that we would not 
have found ourselves today faced with the need 
-— to borrow Hoover’s own Japanese-English 
proverb—of “bringing feet down from clouds into 
swamp where we now are.” 

The Northwestern Miller is not political in 
the views expressed on its editorial page. It is 
neither Republican nor Democratic, liberal nor 
conservative, in the party sense. But it is in 
complete and unequivocal agreement with the 
social and economic views of Mr. Hoover as they 
were expressed in his birthday address at 
Stanford, and utterly and indignantly opposed 
to the capitulation to Socialism and the conse- 
quent rapid approach we are making to final— 
and fatal—compromise with Collectivism, all as 
the result of our stupid and selfish following of 
Roosevelt and Truman philosophies. 

We are astonished that things should have 
come to such a pass in this country, but far 
more astonished that so many should recognize 
and fear the consequences of our folly but at 
the same time meekly accept them. In the indus- 
tries which are our most intimate concern it 
has long seemed to us that there was altogether 
too much “going along” with government, which 
in the past 20 years has involved a conscious 
compromise of personal principles and convictions. 
There is less resistance today than fatalistic 
acceptance. The fatalism seems to have some 
justification when it is considered, as Mr. Hoover 
reminds us, that one in seven of all our people 
are regular recipients of government checks, and 
that the current model of the “welfare state” 
would so far extend the “me-too” payroll as to 
build into an impregnable majority those who 
vote to pave this totalitarian road. 

But Mr. Hoover is optimistic. He believes it 
is not impossible to find in this country sufficient 
qualities of self-restraint, integrity, conscience 
and courage to make possible a right turn. It is 
not too late, he thinks, to make a try. Mr. Hoover, 
at least, has always kept trying, which can hardly 
be said of too many of the rest of us. 


“MUSCLE-BOUND INDUSTRY” 


E have promised not to spare our readers 
W any of the horrors of gruesome criticism 
aimed at bakers’ bread. A current outburst Comes 
from James Rorty, writing for the edification of 
Kansas City’s Cooperative Consumer. Mr. Rorty 
has been observing from afar the bread standards 
hearings in Washington and is mightily disgusted 
thereat. But his choler doesn’t stop with what 
has happened there. He goes right on, in what he 
writes, to unburden his mind and heart—possibly 
his whole visceral cavity — of sentiments which 
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show great bitterness about bread as he thinks 
it is. We quote at random from the most jagged 
and jaundiced of his words: 

“A baking technologist is a kind of nutri- 
tional matador whose esoteric art seemingly has 
rather less to do with nutrition than the ritual 
of the bull ring has to do with the advancement 
of animal husbandry. The technologist gives a 
high score to the fluffy, tasteless white bread of 
commerce, on which laboratory rats pine and 
get thin. He gives a low score to the whole 
wheat and stone ground chemical-free loaves that 
the co-ops and some commercial firms are mak- 
ing and selling successfully at premium prices.” 

“On the whole the so-called staff of life has 
been getting worse and worse. It contains less 
and less nourishment. It gets fluffer and fluffiier, 
meaning that it crowds and sometimes exceeds the 
legal maximum of air and water.” 

“Bread contains more and more chemicals, 
some of which are suspected of being damaging 
to your health, and very few of which have 
been proved harmless beyond question. It stays 
soft for days on end so that you can’t tell whether 
the grocer has sold you stale loaves for fresh 
or not.” 

“Well, it’s quite a situation, as a distinguished 
nutritionist writes me from the scene of battle. 
Everybody is fed up with the bread hearings 
circus. It would indeed be a good idea to kick 
the whole business upstairs into a congressional 
investigation. Such an inquiry would go faster 
at least. And it might conceivably get down to 
the cause of the mess which is that we have 
permitted a wooden-headed, muscle-bound food 
industry to bully government health and regu- 
latory agencies .and practically write its own 
ticket for legalized adulteration, until the in- 
dustry is on the verge of knocking itself out, not 
to mention you and your family.” 

Mr. Rorty would have a tough time on the 
witness stand, but presumably he is an American 
citizen and entitled to be heard. The breadstuffs 
industries, on their part, are entitled to hear him, 
not so much because of what he says as because 
he says it. No industry so close to public mind, 
heart and need can afford to wear ear muffs. 


e@ee:e 
A CRITICAL DEADLINE 


HE leaders of the Bakers of America Pro- 

gram have stepped up the fund raising activi- 
ties with their eyes on an “operational deadline’ 
of Sept. 1. Under the direction of Paul Zickgraff, 
the program planners are shooting for a minimum 
of $2,400,000 in subscriptions for the 1950-51 phase 
of the program by that date, although the board 
of governors of the American Bakers Assn. has 
set Dec. 1 as the final deadline 

Reaching the minimum not later than Sept. 1 
would be a big advantage to the program plan- 
ners, and also to the bakers who are subscribing 
their money to the program. Because of the 
time necessary to carry out the preparation of 
magazine advertisements and the mechanical 
processes of making color photographs and plates, 
this “operational deadline” should be made if the 
program is to proceed from 1949 to 1950 with- 
out a serious break in continuity. 

The goal for the two-year period of the ex- 
panded program is $3,000,000. It is considered 
vitally important that this goal be reached on 
schedule. Once embarked on a program of this 
kind an industry must realistically face the fact 
that anything short of complete performance in 
support of it is equivalent to a major degree of 
defeat. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 
INCUBATOR 


E were inclined to be a trifle bored when we 

read it the first time, but on second read- 
ing it became almost exciting. What we refer to 
is a news release from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations bearing this 
seemingly soporific but actually galvanizing cap- 
tion: “FAO COMMODITY WORKING PARTY 
PROPOSES CONTINUOUS STUDY OF BASIC 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS FROM VIEW- 
POINT OF NEED FOR INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS.” Wow! 
This was just what some of the opponents of the 
International Wheat Agreement must have been 
talking about when they pointed to the danger 
of that undertaking as a precedent for others and 
for an ever widening circle of nation-to-nation 
trading in the socalled basic agricultural com- 
modities. 

It appears that the Commodity Working Party 
(sounds rather Marxian, doesn’t it?) was set up 
by the FAO council on the basis of a resolution 
of the 1948 FAO conference. That resolution in- 
vited the council to make a preliminary study of 
the type and purposes of intergovernmental dis- 
cussions or arrangements already in being, their 
relationships to FAO’s objectives of world-wide 
improvement in agricultural production and dis- 
tribution, and how FAO might best work with 
existing organizations. , 

The Commodity Working Party was made up 
of the representatives on the FAO Council of 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, India, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of Amer- 
ica. At the party’s invitation, a representative 
of the UN Interim Coordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrangements was later 
made a member. 

The Working Party had prepared for it by the 
staff of FAO’s distribution division the supply- 
demand position of basic agricultural commodities 
—wheat (and fiour), rice, sugar, cotton, wool, rub- 
ber, tea, fats and oils, coarse grains, cheese, but- 
ter, processed milk, meat, coffee, cocoa, fish, jute, 
hard fibers and timber products. Detailed sum- 
maries of the current situation respecting these 
commodities have been made by the FAO staff. 

“In general,” states the FAO news release, 
“these commodity reviews do not reach definite 
conclusions as to the desirability or feasibility 
at this time of additional intergovernmental com- 
modity arrangements as specific in nature as the 
recently concluded International Wheat Agreement. 
The main emphasis now must be on gathering and 
exchanging information so that all interested pro- 
ducing and consuming countries may follow and 
interpret trends in production and distribution. 
A continuous review of this sort, the Working 
Party suggests, would lay the background for in- 
tergovernmental cooperation as and when the 
need for positive action develops.” 

There you have it! Plenty more international 
commodity swapping and regulating agreements 
in the One World incubator. 

Intergovernmental organizations respecting 
wheat, rice, sugar, cotton, wool, rubber, and tea are 
already in existence, the Working Party’s press 
agency reminds us. These are the International 
Wheat Council, the International Rice Commis- 
sion, the International Sugar Council, the Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee, the Inter- 
national Wool Study Group, the Rubber Study 
Group, and the International Tea Committee. 
There are, the UN public relations plugger con- 
fesses with an air of complaint, no existing world- 
wide commodity organizations for fats and oils, 
coarse grains, cheese, butter, processed milk, 
meat, coffee, cocoa, fish, jute, hard fibers and tim- 
ber products. But of course this can be the more 
readily mended, now that we have such a bang- 
up improved model as the International Wheat 
Agreement to work on. 
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How the Pillsbury Band Looked When Its Members Lined Up for a Picture in 1946 


Pillsbury Band Disbands After 30 Years 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following 
account about the disbanding of the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., band is reprint- 
ed from Pillsbury People, the milling 
company’s house organ. 
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"Titer we was no funeral march 
nor was there any fanfare, for 
the exit of the band. There had 
been none either, five years before, 
when George Collins—its founder 
and leader—died. There were some 
mourners, though. 

It left, just as it had been born, 
quietly. 

In 1908 George A. Collins, violinist 
and trumpeter, and the son of a mu- 
sician who conducted the Albany City 
Band, joined the company. He be- 
came office manager of the Albany, 
N.Y., branch office. 

Later, in Minneapolis, someone was 
needed to take the desk of Howard 
Files who had gone in service. 

In the summer of 1917 Collins came 
to Minneapolis. 

At once he wanted to form a Pills- 
bury band. He suggested the idea to 
the company. A. F. Pillsbury, son of 
the founder, listened to him. Out of 
his own funds he bought music, in- 
struments and uniforms, and early in 
1918’ the band was organized. 


Collins in National Guard 


Before he came to Minneapolis 
Collins had been a long time mem- 
ber of the New York State National 
Guard. In 1916 he went to the Mexi- 
can border as a regimental bugler in 
the National Guard and learned a lot 
about drilling. He taught what he 
knew to the bandsmen. 

Because of the war, and the surge 
of enthusiasm and patriotism, and 
the rash of parading, the band had 
an early shakedown. Day after day it 
was called on to lead vivid rallies. 

After the war the peaceful park 
strollers, the happy holidayers, ex- 
cursionists on the river, jolly bus 
riders (and all) heard the music of 
the band. For it was music. Each 
member gave his time and his energy 
because music was his hobby and 
recreation. 

Its fame spread to smaller towns, 
and the calls came. The shining in- 
struments, the precise marching, the 
pretty uniforms, were just the thing, 
and the small towns were taken over. 
The demand was far in excess of 
what could be done. There was only 


one 4th of July, one Labor Day, and 
one band. But there were dozens of 
calls. 

They entered a statewide Minne- 
sota contest—and won! They won it 
on the two counts of marching and 
music. Their drum major entered a 
state contest and became the cham- 
pion. He was Howard W. Files (now 
a Pillsbury vice president), back from 
the war. 


Grain Market Tradition 


The band was on the radio, and 
the press was kind to them. 

They had a tradition. Each year, at 
high noon, Dec. 31, when the grain 
market closed, they played the na- 
tional anthem and gave a concert. 
It was quite a festival. But, gravely 
reports The Northwestern Miller, the 
chairs they used were furnished by 
General Mills. 

After 25 years with the band, in 
1944, as it does to all men, death 
came to George A. Collins. He was 
buried, quietly, in-Lakewood ceme- 
tery. 

Clyde Haines, trombonist, a mem- 
ber from its beginning, took over the 
management of the band. Later, the 
company hired an outsider, Murrel 
Rogers, to direct its music. The band 
met weekly, faithfully for rehearsals. 

High schools had their own bands. 
They were different, orchestra styled, 
or jazz bands. Boys and girls of this 
generation wanted different music, 
and had little time for parades. The 
cry was for fancy dancing majorettes, 
special formations, different music. 


Death by Circumstance 


The boys in the band didn’t want 
this, and Haines was away constant- 
ly on his sales supervisor job. In 
June, 1949, without pomp or cere- 
mony, death came to Pillsbury’s band. 

It was death by circumstance, not 
from old age. 

Mourned the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune: “The Pillsbury Band has 
passed into history without any final 
flourishes or fanfare after 30 vigorous 
years in Minneapolis. The news will 
bring a pang of regret to many an 
old timer (and to many not-so-old), 
who used to hang over the railings of 
the Metropolitan Life Building as the 
band’s music thundered to the top- 
most floor. 

“The Pillsbury organization sur- 
vived and flourished in an era when 
more extroverted bands were dancing 


the two step down Nicollet Ave., or 
forming colossal pictures on a foot- 
ball field. It is a little sad to think 
it finally died . . . a band that spe- 
cializes in music deserves to live, even 
if it can’t dance a polka on parade, 
or deploy itself to form an outline of 
the Foshay Tower.” 
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HEARING SCHEDULED 


APPLETON, WIS. — Officials of 
nine bakeries in Manitowoc, Fond 
du Lac, Oshkosh, Green Bay and Ap- 
pleton have been subpoenaed as wit- 
nesses in a hearing on a complaint 
against Krambo Food Stores, charg- 
ing violation of fair trade practice 
laws. The hearing will be held in 
Appleton Aug. 30, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. The 
complaint, filed by Leonard Bess- 
man, of the anti-trust division of the 
Wisconsin Attorney General’s office, 
charges that the Krambo food stores 
“demanded and accepted and re- 
ceived secret rebates, refunds, com- 
missions and unearned discounts as 
a condition of its patronage to nine 
bakeries.” 
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FIVE NEW OFFICERS 
NAMED BY OMAR, INC. 


OMAHA — Election of four vice 
presidents and a secretary-treasurer 
by the board of directors of Omar, 
Inc., midwestern house-to-house bak- 
ery firm, was announced recently by 
W. J. Coad, company president. 

The additional vice presidents are 
Clarence H. Christoffel, Henry E. 
Yager, Robert H. Collins and B. P. 
Egan; the  secretary-treasurer is 
James A. McBride. 

Clarence H. Christoffel, vice presi- 
dent, has completed 22 years of serv- 
ice with Omar, and is the company’s 
general production manager. H. E. 
Yager, general purchasing agent, was 
elevated from assistant secretary- 
treasurer to vice president. Mr. Yager 
has been with Omar for 16 years. 
Robert H. Collins, vice president and 
general sales manager, came to the 
company in 1941 from the New Jer- 
sey Bell Telephone Co. B. P. Egan, 
vice president, is director of person- 
nel, public and industrial relations. 
He is a former officer and director 
of the Peter Kiewit Sons Co., general 
contractors. The new secretary-treas- 
urer, James A. McBride, is the com- 
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pany’s controller. Mr. McBride was 
formerly controller of the United Die 
& Tool Corp., Chicago. 

Omar has manufacturing plants in 
Omaha, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Co- 
lumbus and Hamilton, Ohio, and 31 
distributing branches for its house-to- 
house service in Nebraska, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Indiana and Ohio. 
General offices of the company are in 
Omaha. : 
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STERLING DRUG SHOWS 
DECREASE IN SALES 


NEW YORK—Net profit of Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., and subsidiary comn- 
panies for the six months ended June 
30 was $7,259,322, after all charges 
and provision for federal and foreign 
income taxes, James Hill, Jr., presi- 
dent, reported Aug. 6. Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., is a subsidiary of Ste:- 
ling Drug. 

After deducting preferred dividends 
of $211,926, these earnings are equiv- 
alent to $1.85 a common share on 
3,793,245 average number of shares 
outstanding. For the correspondinz 
period of 1948, net earnings were 
$7,534,573, or $1.94 a common share, 
after deducting preferred dividends 
of $215,951. 

At the same time, Mr. Hill re- 
ported that sales for the first half of 
1949 were $67,306,362, a decrease of 
2.3% from the $68,906,796 for the 
like period of 1948. 

Net earnings for the second quai- 
ter of 1949 were $2,935,359, or 74¢ 
a common share, as compared with 
$3,372,826, or 87¢ a common share, 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

The board of directors declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
a share on the common stock, pay- 
able Sept. 1 to stockholders of record 
Aug. 18. 
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Lack of Soybeans 
Intensifies 
Squeeze on Meal 


The currently extremely tight situ- 
ation in old crop soybean oil mea! 
may be aggravated even more in the 
60-day period between now and har- 
vest of the new crop of beans, in the 
opinion of some of the leading mar- 
ket observers. 

A number of factors are respon- 
sible for the crop-end squeeze in 
soybean oil meal, these observers say. 
One.of the principal ones was the 
disappearance of the 1948 crop of 
beans, which the government esti- 
mated at a record level of 220,201,000 
bu. Despite a big demand for soybean 
products throughout the year, it was 
generally supposed that growers were 
still holding back large quantities 
on the farm. It now is becoming ap- 
parent that these supposedly large 
farm stocks either have disappeared 
or never were there in the first place. 

As one processor pointed out this 
week, “with old crop soybean pre- 
miums at 90¢ a bushel over new 
crop offerings, and with less than two 
months before some new crop offer- 
ings are available, growers would be 
marketing their old beans if they had 
any. Every processor whose plant is 
still operating is bidding for every 
car of soybeans offered. Free, un- 
committed soybean supplies either on 
the farm or in country elevators are 
practically nil.” 

It is said that the high premiums 
for old crop beans and meal over 
new crop quotations, plus the wide 
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SHIM QUEE & CO. 


GSTON. JAMAICA. B. W. I 


Solicit offers for large 


quantities of 
Second Clear 
Flour 


Quality and Price 
bakery flour 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


all 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


428 Dwight Bidg. . Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Caste Appress, “GILLESPIE,” SypNEy 
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spread between soybean oil meal and 
linseed and cottonseed meals caused 
many traders to oversell their actual 
holdings in the soybean product, in 
the hope that the products could be 
replaced at lower prices. Cottonseed 
meal is $30 ton under soybean meal 
and the range between soybean oil 
meal and linseed oil meal is even 
wider. This oversold position on soy- 
bean oil meal has aggravated the 
situation, traders say. 

There also has been a considerable 
amount of cross spreading between 
soybeans and soybean products and 
other commodities because of the 
price disparities. 

The “short” situation was empha- 
sized in the July soybean option, 
when one large processor demanded 
delivery of about 1% million bushels 
of beans which the sellers could not 
deliver. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is es- 
timated to own between 6 and 7 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans, and some 
pressure is being put on the govern- 
ment agency to part with its holdings 
in order to relieve the present tight 
situation. If it does decide to market 
the balance of its old crop holdings 
in August and September, there prob- 
ably will be no visible carryover on 
Oct. 1. There is an insistent large 
demand for both soybean oil meal 
and soybean oil, and this demand is 
expected by many to be maintained 
well into the new crop year. 


Large Crop Seen 

The Aug. 10 estimate of the 1949 
soybean crop is 202,386,000 bu., the 
second largest production on record. 
The tight old crop position is having 
more influence marketwise on new 
crop values than the large new crop 
figure, however. New crop soybean 
futures are somewhat above govern- 
ment farm support levels. Corn fu- 
tures, on the other hand, are 30@40¢ 
below the support price. 

Crop observers say that the new 
crop of soybeans is making excellent 
progress and that it is about 10 days 
early, compared to normal expecta- 
tions. Abundant moisture during the 
growing period, however, has given 
the plants very heavy foliage, and 
the crop will need dry weather during 
the next 30 days to drop the leaves 
before harvesting can start. Con- 
tinued wet weather would make it 
necessary to await a frost to drop 
the leaves. A rainy last half of Sep- 
tember could delay harvest sufficient- 
ly to create a paralyzing squeeze, es- 
pecially if CCC does not sell its old 
crop holdings to domestic processors 
and wait until after Oct. 1 to export 
any further quantities to Japan and 
Europe. 

A good many of the traders foresee 
the possibility of a precipitous drop 
in prices once the log jam in supplies 
is broken. 
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APPOINTMENTS MADE BY 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN GROUP 


DENVER — The appointment of 
three board members to serve with 
the officers on the executive com- 
mittee of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn. was recently announced. The 
three are Orril Newcomb, Newcomb’s 
Bakery, Denver; Glenn Swain, Old 
Homestead Bread Co., Denver, and 
Harold Carpenter, American Lady 
Bakers, Denver. 

E. W. Schmitt, Bender’s Bakery, 
Denver, president of the association, 
also appointed the following as mem- 
bers of the finance committee: Mr. 
Swain, chairman; C. J. Downing, Old 
Homestead Bread Co., Denver, and 
James Holmes, Western Bakers Sup- 
ply Co., Denver. 














DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


















ARCHER>VANIELS~/"\IDIANI 
C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
“BLODGETT’S”’ 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—New Economic Coop- 
eration Administration appropriations 
create a problem for Canada. Up to 
the end of June ECA had authorized 
more than $760 million (U.S.) for 
European countries to spend in Can- 
ada. That is substantially more than 
the total of Canadian exports to all 
Commonwealth and European coun- 
tries in the first half of this year 
and had been a substantial contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of Canada’s 
reserve of gold and U.S. dollars. In 
the 12 months starting July it does 
not seem likely that Canada will re- 
ceive more than about half this 
amount in ECA funds. 

No reliable estimates can yet be 
made but appropriations for wheat, 
which were by far the biggest single 
item, have stopped and will not be 
renewed. Well over $400 million was 
spent on Canadian wheat before the 
U.S. government had to recognize offi- 
cially that wheat was surplus in the 
U.S., thereby automatically cutting 
off authorizations for purchases in 
Canada. 

The major part of this sum will 
still come to Canada in U.S. dollars 
through the current crop year be- 
cause the U.K. is bound by the last 
year of the wheat contract and will 
have to scrape up dollars somewhere. 
The second thing which Canada must 
take into account is that ECA will 
be unable to authorize any European 
country to buy what it needs in Can- 
ada if it could get the same thing 
in the U.S. Canada’s prosperity in 
the next and following years is de- 
pendent on the decisions to be reached 
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at the meetings to be held in Wash- 
ington this September. 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 
INCREASE 


Export markets keep getting 
tougher but Canada’s exports seem to 
keep on increasing. In June Canada 
exported goods worth $255,100,000, 
which boosted total exports for the 
first half of 1949 to $1,424 million. 
These exports, however, were made 
before the sterling area, one of Can- 
ada’s biggest customers, decided to 
slash imports from dollar countries 
by 25%. The biggest factors, accord- 
ing to the bureau of statistics, in 
the increase of foreign sales, were 
higher exports of wheat, cattle, farm 
machinery and base metals. 

Wheat displaced newsprint as the 
biggest export commodity in June. 
June wheat sales were $45,600,000 
and the six-month total was $201,- 
300,000 compared with $97,100,000 
last year. Export of bacon and hams 
continued to drop, falling to $800,000 
compared with $5,675,000 in June 
last year. Half-year exports of bacon 
and hams were $9,600,000 against 
$53,400,000. 


BAKERS DISCUSS 
PACKAGING LAWS 

The department of national health 
and welfare, foods and drugs divi- 
sion, is proposing regulations that 
can mean a drastic change in Cana- 
dian bakers’ practice of packaging. 
It has been suggested that packages 
of the future should carry on the out- 


er label a statement of the net con- 
tents and when the net contents are 
expressed in number, an accompany- 
ing statement of the net weight of 
the unit making up the number. This 
the baking industry considers onerous 
and almost impossible to comply with. 
Negotiations are under way between 
the national council of the baking 
industry and department officials with 
a view to an adjustment that will 
enable the industry to comply with 
any changes that may be made. 


OATS, BARLEY 
VISIBLE LISTED 


The visible supply of oats and bar- 
ley in Canada as of July 21 was oats 
8,356,182 bu., barley 9,444,157 bu. 
This information is of particular in- 
terest in view of the fact that the 
Canadian wheat board did not take 
over these stocks when they assumed 
control of marketing coarse grains 
Aug. 1. However, it should be re- 
membered that considerable of the 
barley stocks are special binned for 
malting and will not reach the feed 
trade. 
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ROBERT GAY NAMED TO 
BAKING COUNCIL POST 
TORONTO — Robert Gay, Gay 
Bros., Niagara Falls, was recently 
appointed chairman of the National 
Council of the Baking Industry. Mr. 
Gay is honorary president of the In- 
dependent Master Bakers Assn. of 
Ontario and was one of the original 
organizers of the association. 





India Negotiates 
to Get More Wheat 
from Australia 


LONDON — The government of 
India, already scheduled to take 30 
million bushels of wheat from Aus- 
tralia this year, is endeavoring to 
step up her imports from this direc- 
tion. 

So far the Australian authorities 
have been unable to meet India’s 
demands over and above the amount 
already placed under contract. An 
Indian delegation, recently in Aus- 
tralia, had discussed the possibility 
of signing a long-term wheat con- 
tract but no agreement was reached. 
The Indians were said to be anxious 
to switch their purchases from North 
America, in former years the major 
supplier of wheat and flour beyond 
that supplied by Australia, because 
of the difficulty of obtaining dollar 
currency. a 

An official of the Department of 
Commerce stated that the question 
of increasing Australia’s wheat ex- 
ports to India would probably be 
discussed by the two governments in 
greater detail within the next two 
months. 

In addition to her contract with 
India for 30 million bushels, Aus- 
tralia had also to fulfill large com- 
mitments for exports of wheat and 
flour to Britain, New Zealand and 
to several other countries. Any in- 
crease in exports to India would 
have to depend upon the outturn 


achieved from the next crop. It was 
too early at this stage to estimate 
how that crop would turn out, but 
a good season was indicated by the 
increased acreage sown to wheat. 
Observers believe that if Australia 
is unable to step up supplies to In- 
dia the only alternative supplier in 
sight at the moment is Russia with 
which country some contracts have 
already been placed. These are, how- 
ever, too small at present to have 
appreciable effect on the situation. 
Also, the Indians have found, in 
common with some western Euro- 
pean, that Russian supplies are not 
too reliable. While the tonnage ar- 
ranged has always been delivered in 
accordance with the contract the 


quality has, on several occasions, 
left something to be desired. Great- 
er reliability results from deals with 
Australia and North America. 

The official estimate of the new 
wheat crop in India is indicative of 
the prevailing difficulties. The yield 
is down on last year, current fore- 
casts indicating an outturn of 213,- 
208,000 bu., compared with the 221,- 
120,000 bu. obtained a year ago. The 
prime minister, Pandit Nehru, recent- 
ly appealed for efforts to be made 
in order to make the country self 
supporting in 1951 by an intensifica- 
tion of cultivation, but observers con- 
sider that it will be many years be- 
fore India can hope to become in- 
dependent of grain imports. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Flour is very much in 
the news in Britain at the present 
time, due mainly to the activities of 
those people who are campaigning 
for a reduction in the rate of extrac- 
tion, with a view to making greater 
supplies of millfeed available for live- 
stock. 

A discordant note, from the flour 
importing point of view, was struck 
by Anthony Hurd, speaking in the 
House of Commons, when he depre- 
cated the buying of Canadian flour 
instead of wheat because of the loss 
of by-products involved. Unfortunate- 
ly for the case he sought to press, 
Mr. Hurd took too little regard for 
the salient facts of the matter since 
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both the Canadians and the Austra- 
lians insist, and rightly insist in the 
opinion of many marketmen, that a 
certain proportion of their wheat 
sales be in the form of flour. Many 
bakers also support this proviso from 
the point of view of the quality of 
the bread flour now being used in 
Britain. 

Other commentators would prefer 
to see the imports of coarse grains 
stepped up at the expense of wheat. 
The cost of wheat is extremely high, 
the price of $2 bu. payable under the 
Anglo-Canadian contract by Britain 
beihg 20¢ higher than the maximum 
price fixed under the International 
Wheat Agreement. While there is no 
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complaint about the price paid to the 
Canadians, because of the many fac- 
tors involved, the production of mill- 
feed at this price is uneconomic when 
compared with imported feed. Conse- 
quently, the opinion is widely held 
that it is more advantageous for 
Britain to buy feed grains and even 
millfeed than wheat under prevail- 
ing conditions. In the light of these 
factors, Britain is reported to have 
made a substantial purchase of bran 
and pollards from the Argentine. 
Britain has not been a large buyer 
of American feedstuffs in the past, 
a policy which is not in line with 
that adopted by many other Euro- 
pean -countries anxious to place their 
livestock industries on a sound basis. 
The Netherlands recently bought a 
million bushels of corn, while other 
countries have been quick to take 
advantage of the available supplies. 


FLOUR PRICES AND 
THE WHEAT PACT 


Now that the International Whezt 
Agreement has started to operaic 
traders in Europe are anxious ‘9 
know how flour prices will be a- 
fected. Already, it is reported that 
British importers have been told by 
Canadian millers that offers of flour 
in the future will have to be made 
at prices appropriate to those fixed 
in the agreement. 

On the home milling side of the 
trade, British millers are showing 
some concern at the news that Amer- 
ican flour is to be subsidized.. They 
recall that before the war a policy 
of subsidization adopted by the 
French government resulted in the 
dumping of flour in Britain at uneco- 
nomic rates with harmful results to 
those millers specializing in the manu- 
facture of flour from English whea'. 
It may be that the introduction of 
the subsidy might nullify to some 
extent the deterrent of the 10% ad 
valorem duty imposed on foreign flour 
imported into Britain. 


HOLLAND RELAXES 
TRADE CONTROLS 


Further relaxations of controls by 
the Dutch government are reported 
from Amsterdam. From Aug. 1 the 
trade in home grown grain, with the 
exception of wheat, is no longer to 
be restricted. Wheat has been ex- 
cluded from this provision because 
the authorities still desire to contro! 
the proportion of home grown wheat 
which the flour millers are compelled 
to use in the grist. Furthermore, they 
wish to be sure that wheat will find 
a ready market. No decision has ye! 
been made about decontrolling the 
import trade in coarse grains, but ai 
announcement is expected shortly 
However, it is confidently expecte:| 
that the trade will become somewha 
easier. Even if restrictions are lifte:|! 
it is understood that the governmen! 
intends to retain a certain amoun! 
of control over the quantities import- 
ed and the prices charged. 

The current grain crop in Hollan« 
is reported satisfactory and already 
some business has been done fo” 
August delivery. 


DENMARK CUTS 
FEED BUYING 


The Danish authorities have sug- 
gested that there may be an appre- 
ciable reduction in the purchases 0° 
feedstuffs from the U.S. and Canad: 
in the near future. The export trad 
in agricultural products has sufferec 
some severe cuts and lower price: 
have been accepted in recent week: 
in order to move surpluses. As a re- 
sult, the Danes are unable to afforc 
the prices charged in the two export 
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ing countries for feed and purchases 
will be reduced accordingly. 


GERMAN GRAIN 
IMPORTS 


As a result of the need to cut down 
dollar expenditure, resulting from the 
prevailing economic difficulties in 
western Europe, it is expected that 
German imports of coarse grains from 
North America will have to be 
pruned. It was originally forecast 
that purchases would amount to 1.5 
million tons but current information 
suggests that this may be reduced 
by 500,000. tons. The Anglo-American 
authorities have no intention of cut- 
ting bread grain imports, since these 
are required to maintain the Ger- 
men bread ration at current levels. 
Home grown supplies of wheat and 
rye will be less than those obtained 
last year due to a decrease in the 
acreage sown to these crops but the 
cu’ in coarse grains will be somewhat 
co:npensated by an increase in the 
to‘al acreage laid down. A deal for 
th: exchange of 15,000 tons of Danish 
ry: for 15,750 tons of imported corn 
has fallen through. 


SMALL BENEFIT OF 
NATIONALIZATION 


Juring the war years the British 
grain trade had to meet many diffi- 
cu'ties arising from a serious short- 
age of sacks for carrying the in- 
creased output of home-grown grain. 
The private sack hire contractors 
did a useful job while the railroad 
companies had an organization which 
w:s as efficient as any. Those grow- 
ers using rail facilities, are begin- 
ning to reap a small benefit from the 
nationalization of the system. Hith- 
erio, a farmer hiring sacks from one 
region had to pay for their return 
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to the depot of issue. Now British 
Railways, the state sponsored con- 
trolling body, has stated that grow- 
ers may hand in used sacks at any 
station in any area, thus relieving 
them of return conveyance costs. 
Stocks available for issue amount to 
five million sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF oF LiFe 
DECLINE IN NET EARNINGS 


TORONTO—Net earnings of $82,- 
838 are reported by the Goderich 
Elevator & Transit Co. for the year 








ended March 31, 1949, compared with - 


$131,789 for the previous fiscal year. 
Operating revenue decreased from 
$420,420 to $378,852 mainly attrib- 
utable to the reduction in grain han- 
dled of 2,870,000 bu. Grain receipts 
for the year were 19,581,304 bu., 
moderately below 22,451,304 bu. in 
the previous year and comparing 
with an average of 19,084,670 bu. 
for the past 10 years. Of the grain 
handled in 1948, 15,061,301 bu. were 
used by millers and feedsmen, the 
balance, 4,500,988 bu., went to for- 
eign consumers. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GURNEY EVANS APPOINTED 


WINNIPEG — Gurney V. Evans, 
vice president of Sanford Evans Sta- 
tistical Service, has been appointed 
chairman of the Manitoba govern- 
ment’s civil service commission. He is 
a son of the late W. Sanford Evans 
and is well known throughout the 
grain trade in Canada. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW EXCHANGE ELEVTAOR 


BROOKFIELD, MO.—A 23,000-bu. 
elevator is being built by the Farm- 
ers Exchange, Brookfield, Mo. It is 
hoped that work will be completed in 
time for the soybean harvest around 
Oct. 1. 

















Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 


EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” * “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” * “MAGIC” 


Always “Bxcellence’ in Name and 
Quality 








“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 

















Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 





Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


MOD 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


a 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


rm MONTREAL « TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NO. 1 OF A SERIES 


FAMOUS TOWERS 


The Tower of Babel wasn’t a myth, but an actual struc- 
ture in lower Mesopotamia. Allegedly erected to reach 
heaven, its 300-ft. height would have been dwarfed by 
the 1,250-ft. Empire State Building. 

Neff & Fry towers are famous, too—famous for the storage 
of coal, grain, chemicals, minerals, and many other kinds of 
flowable bulk materials. Often these super-concrete stave towers 
stand as landmarks from generation to generation due to their 
lasting, rugged construction. 

If you want to streamline the handling of loose materiais, we'll 
be glad to give you the benefit of our 32 years of experience in 
building storage structures, Our customers include many of the 
best known industries in America! Write, phone, or wire us for 
information and references. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO., Camden, Ohio 





NEFF & FRY STORAGE TOWERS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 








Hi-Protein 





A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Bivd Chicago 4, Ill 











INTER-CONTINENTAL | 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 


Room 603, Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
63 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


. CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 

















KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers . 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "225 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 























BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeed values are easier 
than a week ago, due to the availability 
of moderate quantities which had been ac- 
cumulated by jobbers against anticipated 
demands that failed to develop. No buying 
of bran for grasshopper bait has yet re- 
sulted from the latest appropriation voted 
by Congress and this was a disappoint- 
ment to some interests. Middlings are 
draggy, also, but this is considered a tem- 
porary situation at this season of the 
year. Production of millfeeds has not been 
large, due to limited running time of 
mills. This condition is expected to improve 
as the new crop flour shipments start go- 
ing out after Sept. 1. Quotations Aug. 15: 
bran $40, standard midds. $44.50, flour 
midds. $51, red dog $53.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis. 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend is 
lower and supplies are heavy; pure bran 
$41.50, standard bran $40.50, standard midds. 
$44.50, flour midds. $51, mixed feeds $48, 
red dog $54. 

Kansas City: After a decline by bran in 
recent days to the low spot of the year 
again, the market became rather steady 
and offerings were only fair. Demand at the 
same fime was of a limited nature. Shorts 
are holding to a fairly good demand and 
offerings are still slow. Quotations Aug. 
15, Kansas City: bran $36.50@37, shorts 
$45.50@ 46, 

Wichita: Demand is fair for bran and 
is improved for shorts. Offerings about 
offset the demand. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $37.50, shorts $45.50. Bran 
declined $3 ton, shorts $1.50 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $3.70 
lower on bran than the previous week 
and $1.50 lower on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: carlots, bran $38.80@39.80, 
mill run $43.20@44.20, shorts $47.50@48.50; 
truck lots $1 higher on all classes. 


Salina: Demand is slow with bran $4.50 
ton lower and shorts $2 ton lower. Supplies 
are sufficient to take care of trade re- 
quirements. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $36.50@37, gray shorts $44.50@45. 


Hutchinson: Milifeed interest centered 
more on shorts, although the limited de- 
mand proved about equal to offerings. 
Southern mixed car buyers were anxious 
for shorts, lending strength to prices that 
bran lacked. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $36.50@37, gray shorts $45@465.50. 


Fort Worth: Demand fair, about sufficient 
to absorb current offerings. Quotations: 
bran $44@45, gray shorts $51@53, delivered 
TCP; about $3 lower on bran and $2 lower 
on shorts than a week previous. 


Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are ample. Bran $42.35@43.50, standard 
midds. $46.50@47, flour midds. $51@52, red 
dog $54@56. 

St. Louis: The market is very indifferent. 
Demand is slow and offerings are free. 
Bran is quoted 25¢ lower, gray shorts are 
steady; quotations: bran $40.74@41.25, gray 
shorts $48.75@49.25. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds in general have come 
down $1@2 ton in the past week. Demand 
has been appreciably slower and the trade 
is not inclined to buy in advance of the 
immediate needs. Quotations: bran $47.50@ 
48, standard midds. $50@50.50, flour midds. 
$59.50@60, red dog $59.50@60. 


Boston: Millfeeds declined daily in the 
local market last week. Spring bran dipped 
a total of $4.50. Middlings lost $5. Red 
dog declined $3. Dealers reported that buy- 
ers were extremely cautious in their com- 
mitments and were buying only on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. The downward trend in 
grains effectively ruled out any forward 
business even at price concessions. Quota- 
tions: spring bran $50.50, middlings $54, 
mixed feeds $54.50, red dog $63 

Pittsburgh: The past week the sale of 
millfeeds has lessened, and both the whole- 
sale and retail trade are buying very cau- 
tiously. Many pastures of this district have 
been burned out by the hot spell prevailing 
the past six weeks. This indicates a very 
large demand for millfeeds later. Prices 
are down a trifle, and this causes un- 
certainty in buying. Offerings cover every 
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need. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $50.30@52, standard midds. $54.30@ 
58, flour midds. $61.30@61.80, red dog $64.30 
@ 64.80 


Philadelphia: Traces of an easy under- 
tone are visible in the local millfeed mar- 
ket at the moment. Dealers say there is 
virtually no interest in deferred shipment 
and no great rush for immediate supplies. 
Aug. 13 quotations show standard bran 
at $54, unchanged from the week previous, 
but standard midds. retreated $2 to $57 
and red dog is $1 lower at $65. 

New Orleans: Bran prices are down ap- 
proximately $4 ton to a new low of 
$46.25@46.75. Demand on bran continues 
fairly active but not to mill capacity. While 
shorts are showing a tendency to firm up 
on price, the demand is not too brisk, and 
mill offerings are adequate. Bran $46.25@ 
46.75, shorts $55@55.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market continued 
on the down grade last week. Mills were 
pressing for sales as supplies begin to jjile 
up. Domestic flour orders continue to come 
in a few at a time, but enough to kvep 
the mills going at a steady pace. On the 
other hand, the millfeed buyers, although 
showing more buying interest than he 
previous week are still not cleaning up 
supplies, 

It was reported that one or two m lls 
are considering partially closing down u1: til 
they can move the feed. Sales were mide 
at $44 ton, delivered common transit pois, 
toward the end of the week, with sone 
mills putting out feelers for bids at $1 
ton less. There were very few offerings 
for future shipments as both the loal 
and Montana mills are mainly interested 
in immediate shipments. 

Portland: Mill run $41.50, middlings ‘17 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped anot) er 
50¢ during the past week, with mills op: r- 
ating around the clock seven days a week 
to keep up with bumper grain crops and 
demand. Plants report a shortage of rail- 
way cars due to the flood of grain in the 
Midwest. Mills are booked into Septemb»r. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $46, mii- 
dlings $51; to Denver: red bran and niill 
run $53, middlings $58; to California: d 
bran and mill run $53.50, middlings $58.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is firm, 
with all available supplies taken. Quo'‘a- 
tions: bran $56, shorts $59, middlings $141, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeed con- 
tinue in good demand and the supplies 
are being well absorbed, chiefly for ship- 
ment to eastern Canada. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $50, 
shorts $52; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: There has been a continua- 
tion of export business in all classes of 
millfeed to the Hawaiian Islands as a 'e- 
sult of the longshoremen’s strike there 
One substantial shipment has already been 
made, and it is possible that further 
orders may come here as a result of the 
government seizure of unloading facili- 
ties at Honolulu. Domestic trade continues 
extremely slow. Some western mills are in- 
dicating willingness to work at lower prices, 
although list quotations are being gencr- 
ally maintained. Cash car quotations: brin 
$54.55@55.55, shorts $56.55@57.55, middlings 
$58.55 @59.55. 


‘OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Warm weather lessers 
demand for these products. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.25; oatm« 
in 98-lb. jutes $5.15, f.o.b. Toronto 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: No export business report: « 
worked in Canadian rolled oats or oatme 
last week, and domestic trade only mo'- 
erate. Supplies sufficient to take care 
the seasonal demands. Quotations Aug. |! 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 in the thr 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sac 
$5.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot: 
at $4.70 Aug. 15; 24-oz. packages $3.10 ca 
48-oz. packages $3.35. 














Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Funds for School Lunch Program 
Allocated to States, Territories 


WASHINGTON — Allocation of 
funds to the states and territories 
for operation of the 1949-50 National 
School Lunch Program has been an- 
nounced’ by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Of the $83,500,000 appropriated by 
Congress for this year’s program a 
total of $64,625,000 has been appor- 
tioned to the 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, and to the territories 
of Hawaii, Puerto Rico,.Alaska and 
the Virgin Islands. This is five and 
three quarters million more than was 
allocated last year when appropria- 
tions totaled $75 million. 

Funds allocated to the states are 
used to reimburse participating 
schools for a part of local purchases 
of food for school lunches. These pur- 
chases, in’ addition to providing nu- 
tritious lunches for local school chil- 
dren, serve to enlarge the market 
for locally produced foods. The funds 
are apportioned on the basis of a 
formula which takes into account 
the number of children of school age 
and the per capita income of each 
state. The law requires that federal 
funds accepted mu&St be matched 
equally by funds from sources within 
the states, except where the state’s 
pe: capita income is lower than the 
average for the U.S. 

The portion of the appropriation 
not allocated to states and terri- 
tories, aside from funds needed for 
administrative expenses, is available 
to the Department of Agriculture for 
the purchase and distribution of spe- 
cific foods to schools participating in 














SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 


HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. - EST. 1856 





the program. These foods contribute 
to the diet essential nutrients often 
lacking in average meals. For 1949- 
50, $17,250,000 has been earmarked 
for purchases of this type. Foods of 
special nutritive value purchased by 


the department and distributed to 


schools in 1948-49 included nonfat 
dry milk solids, concentrated orange 
juice, cheese, tomato products and 
peanut butter. 

The National School Lunch Pro- 
gram seeks to improve the dietary 
standards of the nation’s school chil- 
dren through serving nutritionally 
balanced noon-hour meals in schools, 
and to provide an enlarged market 
for farm products. The program is 
administered by the department 
through state educational agencies. 
More than 1,100,000,000 school meals 
were served last year to approximate- 
ly one-fourth of the nation’s school 
children. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM KELLY MILL 
RESUMES OPERATIONS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — After 
a shutdown of six months, during 
which the plant was completely over- 
hauled, Mill B of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, re- 
sumed operations last week. It was 
designed for operating exclusively on 
bakery flour, according to P. H. 
Baum, vice president and director of 
sales. 











RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Easier rye flour quotations 
which have resulted from some weakness 
in rye grain the past week failed to stimu- 
late demand from bakers and trade re- 
mained limited. Quotations Aug. 15: pure 
white $4.10, medium $3.90, dark $3.60 
sacked, Minneapolis. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 5¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $4.65, medium $4.45, dark $3.55, rye 
meal $4.30. 

New York: Although rye flour users are 
not covered substantially, sales have been 
limited as they await lower prices. Pure 
white patents $4.40@4.60. 


Buffalo: Rye flour sales in Buffalo are 


still at low ebb with buyers hopefully 
awaiting price reduction developments and 
maintaining low inventories which cover 


only nearby needs. Demand, supply and 
prices remain steady. Quotations Aug. 13, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: white $4.75@4.80, dark $3.65 
@3.70, medium $4.55 @4.60. 


Philadelphia: There is some opinion here 
that at least minor activity is forthcom- 
ing in the rye market. Those who share 
this belief say the long spell without any 
real purchasing has reduced bakers’ stocks 
to the vanishing point. A stumbling block, 
they add, is price. The Aug. 13 quotation 
on rye white is $4.65@4.75, a decline of 
5¢ sack from the previous week. 


Chicago: Only scattered small sales are 
being made. Market is inactive and only 
the usual small lot buying is reported. 
Directions are fair. White patent rye $4.10, 
medium $3.80@3.90, dark $3@3.50. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour demands are con- 
tinuing only on a hand-to-mouth buying 
basis. Blended rye flour is selling a trifle 
better, although higher in price. It is felt 
rye flours are entirely out of line in prices 
and that drastic price cuts may materialize 
at some unforeseen date by bargain offer- 
ings in rye flours. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: No. 1 fancy white rye $4.50@4.64, 
medium $4.20@4.44, dark $3.89@4, blended 
$5.59@5.60, rye meal $4@4.14. 

Portland: Pure dark rye 
rye $6.25. 


$4.70, white 











MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CANADIAN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS * 


CANNERS 
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Vic or 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 





—good milling wheat! 


Vi ctor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 






—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Vl ctor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for ~ 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY \% 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 






For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 





‘Golden loaf: 


ANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
ciry , MInng@esorTra 
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Millers’ Ads to Feature Women 
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Enriched Bread to Be Endorsed by Noted Feminine Personalities 


CHICAGO—As part of a_ well 
planned campaign to influence think- 
ing, the national advertising of the 
Millers’ Long Range Program now 
moves into a new phase in which 
noted women will be featured, plus 
their endorsements of the health bene- 
fits of enriched bread and flour, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by the Millers National Federation. 

The first “guest star” will be Miss 
Claire McCardell, one of the best 
known designers of women’s sports- 
wear in the world. She will be pic- 
tured in the August and September 
advertisements appearing in Life, 
Saturday Evening Post and 19 other 
leading publications reaching approxi- 
mately 38 million readers. 

Miss McCardell is well known to 
women in the middle and upper in- 
come brackets who are weight-con- 
scious and at the same time are 
interested in good health for them- 
selves and their families. In the ad- 
vertisement headline the designer ad- 
vises, “Wearers of young fashions 
should note those flags,’ referring 
to the 6-way nourishment flags fea- 
tured prominently on a slice of en- 
riched bread. Miss McCardell adds: 
“The clothes I design are for the 
young at heart. . . girls and women 
who are tremendously alive. For them 
to see how much enriched bread and 


flour contribute to good health and 
fitness will be a great surprise .. . 
as, frankly, it was to me.” 

The ad also has a new, stronger 
statement to correct erroneous ideas 
about bread and diets. It says: 

“If you’re dieting to lose weight, 
remember calories are what you want 
to cut, not essential vitamins and 
mineral nutrients. Remember about 
enriched bread that its thiamine, nia- 
sin, riboflavin and iron help you keep 
fit while you’re reducing.” 

In October and November the ad- 
vertisements will feature Mrs. Dora 
S. Lewis, chairman of the home eco- 
nomics department at Hunter College, 
New York, and past president of the 
American Home Economics Assn. This 
distinguished woman will direct her 
message to parents about the impor- 
tance of enriched flour foods in chil- 
dren’s diet. 


Ski Champion to Be Featured 

In December the millers’ ads will 
be highlighted by a photograph of 
Mrs. Gretchen Fraser, the famous 
young mother who became the first 
U.S. Olympic ski champion. Mrs. 
Fraser also will point out the health 
advantages in eating the proper 
amounts of enriched bread and prod- 
ucts made from enriched flour. 

Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 









“The clothes I design are for the 
women who ase tremendously alive. For them to see dow muh 
enriched bread and flour contribute to good health and 
fitness will be « great surprise ... as, frankly, it was to me," 


should note those flags | 


ays CLAIRE MECARDELL notte Mow Youd designer 
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It’s true—modern enriched breed and 
all the delicious foods made from en- 
riched flour are thrifty and delicious 
sources of 6-way nourishment. ‘These 
six food elements are highly important 
in any well-balanced diet to keep you 
(ooking and fecling your best. So 
jvhether you bake at home or buy from 
vour grocer or baker, be sure you get 
plenty of 6-way nourishment from 
enriched bread and flour. 














Enriched Bread and Hour 








Remember that, in « reducing dict, calories are 
what you want to cut, not essential vitamins and 
mineral nutrients. Remember about enriched bread 
that its niacin, riboflavin and iron help 
keep you fit you're reducing. } 


TESTIMONIAL-TYPE ADS—tThe first of a series of testimonial-type 
advertisements in the Millers’ Long Range Program is reproduced above. 
The “guest star” in the above ad is Miss Claire McCardell, one of the 
best known designers of women’s sportswear in the world. The series 
will feature “modern American women whose prestige in the fields of 
nutrition, health, family life and feminine charm will stimulate the seri- 
ous interest of women everywhere in our symbol, our theme and our 
product,” the Millers National Federation has pointed out. 


Millers’ Long Range Program, an- 
nounced this new phase of the adver- 
tising in a special bulletin sent to 
executives of the nation’s flour mills. 
In it, he said: 

“Attached is an advance copy of 
our first fall advertisement; a change 
of pace which adds the known atten- 
tion-value of human faces and per- 
sonal endorsements in a temperate 
convincing way. 

“We aren’t just ‘adding pretty faces 
to get attention.’ Claire McCardell is 
probably the best known designer 
of women’s sportswear in the world. 
Women in the middle-and-up income 
brackets know her. They are the 
ones who are weight-conscious. They 
are family, health and nutrition mind- 
ed. They are the major population 
group we need to convince; the dom- 
inant home-and-family group we must 
influence, to change public thinking 
and increase consumption. 

“Following Miss McCardell, in Oc- 
tober and November, we will feature 
Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, chairman of the 
home economics department at Hun- 
ter College, New York, and past 
president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Assn. Mrs. Lewis will talk 
to parents about the importance of 
enriched flour foods in children’s diets. 
In December we will similarly fea- 
ture Mrs. Gretchen Fraser, a young 
mother, and sportswoman, the first 
U.S. Olympic ski champion. 


Personalities with Prestige 


“Our plan, as you see, is to use 
feminine personalities who enjoy 
widespread prestige in some field re- 
lated to family life, nutrition, chil- 
dren, healthful personal appearance 
and attractiveness. In each advertise- 
ment the secondary illustration will 
feature some appetizing easy-do dish, 
with recipe. 

“This new style is a logical devel- 
opment from our first series, in which 
(from September through June) we 
have been concentrating on our im- 
portant first step of closely identify- 
ing our product (with illustrations), 
our theme (in the headline), and our 
symbol. 

“We know that this new style will 
stimulate interest in our advertising 
messages. It employs the proven force 
of personal testimonials in a natural, 
appropriate and logical manner.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR PACKAGES 
MAKE UP LARGEST 
CARE FOOD GIFTS 


PHILADELPHIA—One of the less- 
er-known outlets for export flour dur- 
ing the past three years has been to 
the Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Europe, it was disclosed 
at a luncheon honoring Paul Comly 
French, executive director of CARE. 

Shipments of the commodity have 
amounted to more than 12 million 
pounds, or nearly 15% of the total 
weight of all the agency's food pack- 
ages. It also'makes flour the largest 
single item of food being exported. 

The total of 12,007,920 Ib. flour 
compares with 11,604,252 lb. sugar, 
10,553,060 Ib. milk powder, 9,865,203 
lb. butter and margarine, 8,811,210 Ib. 
lard and shortening, and 7,084,150 Ib. 
chocolate. Other items have smaller 
totals. 

Mr. French told the audience that 
the best way to understand what 
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CARE has meant to Europe is to ex- 
amine the record of its sales by coun- 
tries on the basis of population, which 
shows one in every 14.6 persons in 
Germany has received a CARE pack- 
age. ; «| 

Austria is second, with one pack- 
age for every 16.3 persons, while 
Finland’s ratio was one for every 
112.5, France 148.9, Poland 162, ctc. 

CARE has become the largest sin- 
gle shipper of general cargo from 
here since Philadelphia was chosen 
two years ago as the port of ship- 
ments. In this time, CARE sent out 
72,051 gross long tons on its pack- 
ages, with ocean freight payments 
amounting to $2,221,045. The tonn: ge 
was carried on 406 ships, each aver- 
aging a CARE load of 177 gross tons. 
Had they been full instead of pari ial 
relief cargoes, they would have loacied 
14 ships of 5,000 gross tons capaci'‘y. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


55th Class 
Enrolls at AIB 
School of Baking 


CHICAGO — Forty-nine stude: ts 
were enrolled in the 55th class at 
the AIB School of Baking Aug. 1. 
This is the third group to register 
for the new 20-week baking course 
which was revised early this year 

William Walmsley, principal, met 
the new students for an orientation 
period. Through the use of organi a- 
tion charts he outlined the functions 
of and the relationship between ABA 
and AIB. Mr. Walmsley then intro- 
duced various members of the AiB 
staff. The institute’s president, Louis 
E. Caster, Kieg-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill., welcomed the members 
of the class. 

Howard O. Hunter, executive vice 
president of AIB, briefy described the 
five major departments of’ the insti- 
tute and suggested that the studenis 
become familiar with the work of 
the entire organization. 

Dr. Franklin C. Bing, scientific 
director, presented a history of the 
institute and described its purpose 
as determined by the founders. 

Tom Smith, executive secretary «f 
the American Bakers Assn., repr: 
sented that organization at the oper- 
ing exercises. He described the main 
functions of the association. 

Three of the men in the new class 
come from outside the U.S. Harrison 
Brothers, Ltd., Montreal, Canad‘, 
has sent two representatives—Cli'- 
ford H. Harrison and Gordon G. Ha) - 
rison. Leon Angel, Jerusalem, Israe’, 
assists his father and brother in 
the operation of one of the largest 
wholesale bakeries in Israel. Mr. Ar- 
gel is also the representative for the 
Petersen Oven Co. in Israel. He was 
requested by the Minister of Food i. 
Israel to take the AIB baking cours ° 
so that upon his return to his nativ : 
country he can act in an advisor’ 
capacity on bakery problems. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS PLAN 
SEPT. 20 GOLF PART’ 


CHICAGO—Reservations are nov 
being received for the Sept. 20 go f 
party of the Illinois Bakers Assn. ‘) 
be held at Mt. Vernon, Ill. This s 
the first time in years that the bal - 
ers of southern Illinois have had tle 
opportunity to act as host to bakes 
from the rest of the state and a fu! 
afternoon and evening of activities 
are planned. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


WE SERVE 





Hallet and Carey Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MINNESOTA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ALL-WAYS 


MILLING WHEAT - COARSE GRAINS - SCREENINGS - FUTURES 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 


We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 


BRANCH OFFICES: SIOUX CITY, IOWA ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA DULUTH, MINNESOTA 

















Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


























SNOBUDDY 






























BIST aS GD ISS Sowing te OP GEM SMILE IE a! Prine SAE 
peop Sh Ried 5 Og St tied gh eee ee 
teh ed OOD ec nd BA ee aS 


Garay FlourMlls 2 | 


Company Semited: 


MiILt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


—— 

















SaLes OFFICE 
‘MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 












Cable Address: “ForTGarry” 


You can put your business trust 
in SNOBUDDY. This famous 
brand is certain to produce re- 
sults for any flour jobber. SNO- 
BUDDY ’S fine quality is backed 
with a “grass roots” system of 
wheat selection, unique in the mill- 
ing industry. And your efforts, 
too, are backed with merchan- 
dising help. 










The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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37 WALL STREET 


A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” 


LONDON, E, C. 8 
London. 











Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street Saha a GL ASGOW 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
pie pea “acer dompee:* | | BORER BeEMlisr 
Low Grades and PILLMAN & PHILLIPS FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


68 Constitution Street LEITH 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MarvzL,”’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 











Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





New York, N. Y. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LOND ON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 

















ELLY Auto. 
cone erchaniisers 
919 ch nCAGO Ave. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at! FLOUR asses 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 

















P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn BJ]_LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: “‘Matluch” 




















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic Zi LO U ew Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











~ 
| KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA NEB 
San branciscc 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


47-48 Damrak 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 














rs Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


N. V. Agentuur.& Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 











FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “FriixcoHEn” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








Millers Agents 


187 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 





JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y¥. 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: 


“Bejenes,” 


Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 
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ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘Drpioma,"’ Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 








} | 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Pain,” Dundee 








JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
ola Flours - Offals - Starch 











TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 











Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Samples and offers solicited 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport” 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 











VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
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Wife: “It says here that the aver- 
age woman has a vocabulary of only 
500 words.” 

Husband: “That’s a small stock, 
but think of the turnover!” 


oe? 


“Mamma, how do you get the cubic 
contents of a barrel?” 
“I don’t know. Ask your father.” 


e¢ ¢ 


Police Judge: “Well, Sam, about 
your son stealing those chickens. I’ve 
decided to let him off this time; but 
why don’t you show him the right 
way?” 

Sam: “Ah done tried hard, judge, 
but he goes and gets hisself caught 


anyhow.” 
e¢$¢ ¢ 


Overheard in the powder room: 

“Not only has he broken my heart 
and ruined my whole life but he’s 
wrecked my entire evening!” 


¢*?¢¢ 


Around midnight, the absentmind- 
ed professor left his berth in the 
sleeping car for a drink of water. 
Upon his return, he found that he 
was lost. He appealed to a porter for 
help. 

“Don’t you remember the number 
of your berth?” the porter asked. 

“I’m afraid not,” replied the pro- 
fessor. 

“Haven’t you any idea where it 
was?” asked the porter. 

“Why, yes,” the professor bright- 
ened, “to be sure. I did notice one 
time this afternoon that the window 
looked out on a little lake.” 


e¢¢¢ 


Husband: “Are you ready yet, 
dear?” 

Wife: “Honey, I wish you would 
stop nagging me. I told you an hour 
ago I'd be ready in a few minutes.” 


oe? 


A hick town is one where, if you 
see a girl dining with a man old 
enough to be her father, he is. 


¢¢ 


An American tourist was knocked 
down by a speeding motor car in a 
provincial French village. A friendly 
native rushed out and helped him to 
his feet. 

“Parlez-vous francais?” asked the 
good Samaritan. 

“No,” said the American, brushing 
himself off, “Chevrolet coupe.” 


¢*¢¢ 


Two stews, wandering about the 
waterfront, stopped at the edge of a 
pier. The first drunk peered into the 
water and then turned to his pal. 

“Betcha five dollarsh,” he drooled, 
“that I can shtay under water for 
10 minutesh.” 

The second drunk waved a hand. 
“Thash a silly bet,” he said. “If you 
shtay under water 10 minutesh, you'll 
drown yourself.” 

The first drunk looked at his pal. 
“Ah,” he  hiccoughed unhappily, 
“somebody told you the trick!” 
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A CompPLete LINE OF QUALITY FLOURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe 8St., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Cc. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ilinois 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chi -ago, Hl. 











“Diamond PD” 2x Mitedundertaborstort Con. 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 

















COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 
KANSAS CITY 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to Be Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 

serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other OMAHA 

coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 

with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 9 Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 


: ‘ . ; Council Bluffs, Iowa 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «+ Phone 3-3478 
Cperating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 
== 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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July Durum Stocks Largest Since ’43; 
Mill Grindings Decrease 6.7 Million 


Stocks of durum wheat on hand 
in the U.S. July 1, 1949, totaled 17,- 
863,000 bu. and were the largest 
for that date since 1943, states the 
Department of Agriculture in its 
Semi-Annual Durum: Report. If the 
July estimate for the 1949 crop is 
realized, supplies for the 1949-50 sea- 
son will amount to 67,110,000 bu., 
which is about 11.3 million more than 
available a year ago and the largest 
supply since 1942. 

The July 1 carry-over was held in 
the following positions: on farms, 
5,558,000 bu.; in country elevators, 
5,895,000 bu.; commercial stocks at 
terminals, 5,213,000 bu., and mer- 
chant mill stocks of 1,197,000 bu. 
Some of the farm stocks and the 
greater portion of the country eleva- 


tor and commercial stocks are in the 
hands of the CCC. 


Mill Grindings Down 


Mill grindings of durum wheat dur- 
ing the 1948-49 season (July through 
June) amounted to 21,683,958 bu. 
This was a material reduction from 
the 28,365,138 bu. ground during the 
preceding season and reflected the 
sharp drop in exports of semolina 
and semolina products. Exports of 
semolina products such as macaroni, 
etc., during the’ period June, 1948, 
through May, 1949, amounted to 
about 33 million pounds, compared 
with record exports of 240 million 
pounds during the preceding season. 
Exports of semolina during the past 
season amounted to only 3% million 


U.S. Durum Wheat Supply and Distribution 




















Note: In’ bushels, 000’s omitted. Source: USDA 
Items of supply and distribution 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 
Supply—Stocks, July— 
SEEM. oi coc diesPadesebesebéeos we 6,807 5,399 2,149 2,718 5,903 5,558 
Interior mills and elevators ... 1,103 1,357 335 611 2,213 5,895 
ll. RASA ES - 2,203 276 1,598 2,077 533 5,213 
Merchant mills .............06. 4,178 1,104 841 3,501 1,660 1,197 
BUN dc Kins Censvcessysuqe 14,291 8,136 4,923 8,907 10,309 17,863 
Re  20se see bevenckckeust 30,328 33,285 36,337 44,985 45,520 49,247 
Total domestic supply .... 44,619 41,421 41,260 53,892 55,829 67,110 
| ey eo ere rere $3,093 $1,192 +350 t S ts¥u0 
Total supply, July-Dec. .. 47,712 42,613 41,610 52,892 G5,.520 «saw vese 
Distribution, July-December— 
eee ee ee eee 12,770 12,664 11,429 13,997 > | Beers 
Feed, cereal mfg. & other uses 6,419 5,525 1,234 2,101 ee. eae wee 
EY © bss enaheshi eas ves noes wake eechak, “owe RES 4,639 ae ~ teases 
WEEE. Feces decvnsteoresveves 19,189 18,189 12,663 20,737 Ss | ae ere 
Stocks, Dec. 31— 
WOTER scccvcages weet. ¢-6 00/046 00 on 18,293 17,645 18,938 23,200 SEee | sedans 
Interior mills and elevators .. 4,685 3,025 4,017 3,758 eet re 
COROT OONE on. d's 6s Kccisvccveccese 1,185 652 835 2,648 Ger 
MOORE GREER cvencdondvedepe 4,360 3,102 5,157 3,549 So a ee 
.. EU ESEVI TET TTERTOIReie | 24,424 . 28,947 33,155 | es 
Imports, January-June .... 1,257 1345 t t 5. Sabb es 





Total supply, January-June 29,780 


24,769 28,947 33,155 45,019 = Sanese 





Distribution, January-June— 


9,579 9,936 14,182 20,3382 = a nesee 
3,482 4,130 4,535 oe 
6,785 5,053 327 FS  } eee 
oeseee 921 3,802 2,536 soccer 





es. SN os by 66-6 605% Wee 6 13,261 
Seed requirements ........... 2,826 
Feed, cereal mfg. & other uses 5,557 
ps. TPT YS TITEL EEE ones 

,. | SPC oree tT eeryity Toe 21,644 


19,846 20,040 22,846 24,156 ...... 





Stocks, Jume 30 ....ccsssccvsessece 8,136 


4,923 8,907 10,309 17,863 = a. wove 


*All states. tCanadian durum shipped into the U.S, tNot reported. 


U.S. Production of Durum Products 


Note: By six-month periods. 


Source: USDA 
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Durum wheat -—Production, cwt.—, lon Exports, lb.———, 
Average, 1936-37 ground, bu. Semolina Flour Macaroni, etc. Semolina 
1945-46— 
July-December ......... 9,515,189 2,947,871 1,059,200 2,967,476 7,544,784 
January-June... 6. ee 8,879,611 2,932,859 862,791 4,452,463 10,019,086 
BOO as.scpveceesstss 18,394,800 5,880,730 1,921,991 7,419,939 17,563,870 
1940-41— 
July-December ......... 8,294,842 2,318,639 911,308 1,707,295 682,416 
January-June ........-.. 8,204,118 2,696,272 786,752 1,475,196 707,828 
WAG 6nd bes vhosceet 16,498,960 5,014,911 1,698,060 3,182,491 1,390,244 
1941-42— 
July-December ......... 9,319,560 2,905,102 1,035,184 2,235,811 973,642 
January-June .........-. 9,641,236 2,937,754 1,086,153 1,425,903 330,621 
PURO - doc nstedticisa 18,960,796 5,842,856 2,121,337 3,661,714 1,304,263 
1942-43— 
July-December ......... 11,137,704 3,383,736 7,346,512 1,199,828 2,800,792 
January-June .......... 12,742,102 3,981,044 1,466,562 1,351,985 32,001,445 
TONE Wares ccasscvans 23,879,806 7,364,780 2,813,074 2,561,813 34,802,237 
1943-44— 
July-December .......-. 11,235,744 3,613;644 1,199,717 1,944,340 20,846,215 
January-June .......... 9,172,805 3,146,644 784,744 3,381,071 32,794,248 
Total ..............20,408,649 6,760,288 1,984,461 5,325,411 53,640,463 
1944-45— 
July-December ......... 2,769,977 3,609,752 1,786,888 7,678,271 38,728,665 
January-June .........+- 13,260,803 4,266,212 1,400,803 4,795,898 16,851,523 
> AE eer re 26,030,780 7,875,964 3,187,691 12,474,169 55,580,188 
1945-46— 
July-December ......... 12,663,562 4,171,084 1,315,576 7,760,088 4,282,975 
January-June ........+% 9,578,574 3,642,316 723,562 25,856,026 11,876,829 
_, | SePere prresr 22,242,136 7,813,400 2,039,138 33,616,114 16,159,804 
1946-47— 
July-December .......-. 11,428,936 $6,163,498 = .seoce 46,252,127 2,950 
January-June .......... 9,936,202 4,026,058 400,063 33,802,997 31,688,505 
MeO) | ca veisicescavvse 21,365,138 9,189,556 400,063 80,055,124 31,691,155 
1947-48— 
July-December ......... 13,996,975 5,353,104 785,523 41,314,594 5,017,268 
January-June ........-. 14,181,830 6,354,943 $. cece 198,424,780 19,706,136 
OEE. oi cd eecccvesss 28,178,805 11,708,047 Be cccee 239,739,374 24,723,404 
1948-49— 
July-December .........- 11,452,355 *5,012,265 Pret yr. 25,307,236 2,321,216 
January-June .......... 10,231,603 4,457,925 err 17,660,403 1924,139 
WetMd ccceccessecces 21,683,958 9,470,190 Bs pees 32,967,639 3,245,355 


*Mostly granular fiour. tJanuary through May. tincluded in semolina. 






~ pounds, compared with 24% million 


pounds during the 1947-48 season. 

In addition to the mill grindings 
of 21,683,958 bu., disappearance dur- 
ing the 1948-49 season was made up 
of 4,737,000 bu. for seed requirements, 
exports of 3,611,000 bu., utilization 
for feed, cereal manufacture and 
other uses 7,934,000 bu. This made a 
total disappearance during the 1948- 
49 season of 37,966,000 bu. 

The last official report covering 
the 1949 durum crop (three states), 
which was based on July 1 conditions, 
estimated the production at 48,766,- 
000 bu., or 9% more than last year’s 
crop of 44,742,000 bu. and a third 
more than the 10-year average -of 
36,256,000 bu. However, according to 
trade reports, prospects have declined 
rather sharply since July 1, with 
heavy losses in prospective yields 
indicated because of hot, dry weath- 
er in the principal producing areas. 

The quality of the 1948 durum crop 
was highly variable. Protein and test 
weight for the most part were sat- 
isfactory, but 80% or more of the 
production contained blackpoint dam- 
age in varying degrees. Because of 
the wide range in quality, durum 
wheat traded within extremely wide 
price ranges, a spread of 50@55¢ bu. 
being not uncommon between the 
prices brought by top milling quali- 
ties as compared with the lower 
grade damaged lots. 
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French Government’s 
Plans for Expansion 


Call for High Yields 


PARIS—Further details issued by 
the French government in connection 
with the agricultural expansion pro- 
gram scheduled for the next three 
years show that increased produc- 
tion is expected to result largely from 
improved yields rather than from 
greater acreages sown to cereals. 
When the plan is complete the total 
acreage under crops is expected to 
be slightly less than it was in 1934-38. 

As compared with the average for 
1934-38 the production of wheat is to 
be increased by 23%, corn by 71% 
and barley by 151%. The production 
of oats wiil be considerably reduced 
in line with the increased trend 
toward mechanization. Production of 
all cereals by 1952-53 is scheduled 
to be more than 18 million tons as 
against about 15 million tons before 
the war. 

The amount of wheat available for 
export is expected to be nearly 1.5 
million tons. The flour millers hope 
to share in the increased business 
by obtaining government sanction for 
a certain proportion of the surplus to 
be exported in the form of flour. 

Unlike other European countries, 
such as Denmark and Eire, France 
intends to become fully self-support- 
ing in animal feed in due course. Be- 
tween now and 1953, however, imports 
of coarse grains will be necessary in 
order to compensate for the prevail- 
ing deficiency in home production. 
During the 1l-month period ended 
Feb. 28, 1949, France spent over $30 
million from her allocation of ECA 
doliars on feed imports in order to 
implement the plans for increasing 
livestock production. 

Some doubts have been expressed 
by observers concerning France’s 
ability to attain the targets set by the 
government. Accusation of over-opti- 
mism have been made by responsible 
experts and it is expected in some 
quarters that France will be a poten- 
tial importer of wheat and other 
grains for many years to come. The 


Allan Reid 
PANIPLUS MAN — Allan Reid, re- 
cently appointed New England repre- 
sentative for the Paniplus Co., Kan- 
sas City, has now located his head- 
quarters at 114 Garfield St., Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Reid has had 12 
years bakery production experience 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts, and also 
spent two years in sales and. service 
work. He is a graduate of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking. During the 
war he spent three years in the Army 
Air Corps as a flight engineer and a 
gunner. 





success of the cropping program de- 
pends upon favorable weather condi- 
tions prevailing, a factor upon which 
reliance cannot be placed in Europe. 
Details of the outturns expected tend 
to confirm this suggestion of over- 
confidence. Wheat, which yielded an 
average of 8,014,000 tons in 1934-38 
is expected to give a total outturn 
of 10 million tons in 1952, while corn 
is to be stepped up from an average 
of 532,000 tons to 910,000 tons. 

Although it is doubtful whether the 
targets will be reached as early as 
expected, other observers consider 
that the French plans are fundamen- 
tally sound and that they are based 
on a realistic appreciation of France’s 
agricultural potential. 
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CASES OF ADULTERATION 
OF BAKED GOODS REPORTED 


WASHINGTON — Seven cases of 
adulteration of bakery products were 
reported by the Federal Security 
Agency in a recent issue of notices 
of judgment under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. The cases 
were instituted in U.S. district courts 
by U.S. attorneys acting upon re- 
ports submitted by direction of the 
Federal Security Administrator. 

Dispositions of the cases were made 
between April, 1947, and August, 
1948. In all cases the charges were 
that the products consisted in whole 
or in part of filthy substances and 
that they had been prepared under 
insanitary conditions whereby they 
may have become contaminated with 
filth. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUY GRAIN ELEVATOR 


KAUFMAN, TEXAS—Sam Pratt 
recently sold the McFarlin grain ele- 
vator here to Carr P. Collins and 
Paul Wyche, Dallas, and Charles 
Wyche, Irving. A 200x230 ft. tract 
was included in the sale. 











The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
American Cyanamid 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
Borden 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Dow Chemical 
Dow Chemical, 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General es ci oe® Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tem Co. 2. .ccccccccccscceees 


$3.25 2nd Pfd. 


Horn & sacdare wt of New York........ 


Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Standard Brands, 
Standard Brands, 


$3.75 Pfd. 
Ine. 


Inc,, $4.50 Pfd. 


#Sterling Drug .........0. ec ee eee eeereceeees 


United Biscuit of America 


Victor Chemical Works .............605+5055 


Wagner Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co. 


+#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
+Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc...... 


+Standard Milling Co. 





eee eee ee ee ee 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Aug. 12: 


Bid Asked 
Allied Mille ...nccvescccvcres 284%, 28% 
Continental Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. 934% 94% 
Corn Products Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 183% 185 
Cream of Wheat ..........+-. 264%, 26% 


Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. ... 104 105% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.... 153 155 


General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 98% 101 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd... 126 126% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd.. 135% 137% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 9% 9% 
Horn & Hardart Corp of N. Y., 

SS. a 109 = «4112 


High Low Close Close 
Aug.5, Aug. 12, 
1949 1949 
sha canes 29% 
82%, 82% 
108 108% 
Pe Dey 34% 26% ait 3414 
So dw Raene 41, 383% 44 434% 
Serve ree 25% 1% 2% 2% 
MP ee pera 15% 13% 14 14% 
He ahha 5% 57 62% 62% 
seen wen 50M 43 48 416% 
i peaakoes 108% 101 106% 106 
Pe ei 2% 9 cues 10 
boape vers M4 9 10% 9% 
PAU gyi 44, 39% 43% 44y, 
ere reaere 52% 49%, 
50 dabine a 107% 97 ex 105 
s4-sabienaa 122 103% 120 122 
Kuh ee vate e 32% 30% 31% 3014 
aa gaeeaae 4%, 33 3414 344% 
nw habeas 35% 30% 3414 35% 
Pye Mee ye 15% 13% bas 145% 
sea emis 32% 26 29% 30%, 
patente ees 65% 57% 67 683% 
eee Vaeayn 29% 25% 28 
a6 oa aes 96 85% 92 96 
Wi evan bas 97 925% 99% 
<ehens od 9% 6% 7 6% 
ae beadam 21% 171% 20% , 
PP ny ey 89% 82 88% 89% 
» ate eck 41 353% 40% 40% 
ve dateas at 23% 19% 23% 24 
‘ws peste’ 38% 33% 37 37% 
RP Vt cf 9% 84% 8 x 
<a atksate 15% 12 13% 
Bid Asked 
Tee ree 164% 18 
134% 14% 
es rit Pet Ore 5% §=686% 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp of N. Y., 
RoE 4.560.056 thd chOtee bebe 6 141% 145 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd....... 95 97 
Merck .& Co., $4 Pfd.......... 111% 112% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd... 181% 184 
et Aer re 11% 13% 
Ralston Purina Co. ............ 26%, 27% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 79% 81 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd....... pres 100 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ....... 48% 48% 


Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 97 99 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd....... 109 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. . . 3% 3% 


#Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 





Low Soft Winter Wheat Prices 
Divert Marketings Elsewhere 


KANSAS CITY —Low prices for 
soft red winter wheat in the central 
states has resulted in the deyelop- 
ment of an unusual movement of 
this wheat into southwestern ter- 
minals, chiefly Kansas City and-Texas 
points. In substantial amounts this 
cheap wheat has found its way to 
the highest priced wheat markets 
against the normal flow of grain 
movement. 

From July 1 to Aug. 13 this year 
a total of 1,044 cars of soft red win- 
ter wheat have been received at Kan- 
sas City, a figure much above aver- 
age for this period. No doubt more 
would have been received had eleva- 
tor space not beén extremely tight 
at Kansas City. 

The eastern wheat has found ready 
sale at Kansas City, where it can 
be delivered on futures contracts. 
With the Kansas City future selling 
above Chicago, also an unnatural con- 
dition, red winter wheat from as far 
east as southern Illinois can profit- 
ably move to Kansas City. A good 
deal of it probably will be delivered 
on Kansas City September contracts. 

Soft red winter wheat also can be 
mixed up to 10% in grades of No. 2 
or lower hard winter wheat and still 
meet the official standards. The de- 
pressed state of central states wheat 
prices relative to hard winter wheat 
in the Southwest also makes this 
mixing profitable. 


Substantial Amounts Acquired 


A substantial amount of eastern 
wheat has been acquired by south- 
western elevators in line for move- 
ment of wheat for export through 
Gulf ports and this buying has been 





done as far south as Texas and Okla- 
home markets. Recently several 
barge loads of wheat were reported 
moved to Houston, Texas, from as 
far riorth as Chicago. 

The abundance of wheat. in: the: 
central states and the slow rate of; 
CCC buying are the principal fac- 
tors in the great weakness of soft 
red winter in the past two months. 

The five states of Missouri, Illinois; 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio: produced 
211,588,000 bu. wheat this year, ac- 
cording to the August U.S. govern-: 
ment crop estimate. This was: about 
the same as last year’s total of 213,- 
611,000 bu. for the same states. How- 
ever, the 10-year average crop is only 
142,236,000 bu., so the crops of the 
past two years are about 48% 
above normal. 

‘Last year in July and August, the 
Commodity Credit Corp.. bought 
wheat. heavily in all areas and par- 
ticularly in the soft wheat area. 
The Chicago office of the CCC last 
year, in the six weeks from July 1 
to Aug. 12, bought about 27 million 
bushels of wheat and the Production 
and Marketing Administration bought 
some flour that also drew on supplies 
on these states. In the like period 
this season the CCC has purchased 
only around 9 million bushels, about 
a third as much. What purchases 
the agency has made have been 
largely in the soft wheat area, how- 
ever.. At the same time, flour busi- 
ness has been slower than last year. 


Importers Prefer Hard Wheat 


Soft winter wheat is not desired 
by most European importing nations, 
since they have abundant supplies. of 
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similar . native .wheats. These im- 
porters prefer hard wheats for mix- 
ing, and this limits the outlets for 
soft winters, despite their relatively 
cheaper price. 

Producers in the central states 
apparently are more inclined to sell 
their wheat, regardless of price, than 
put it under government loan. This 
probably is due to the fact that wheat 
is: regarded asa cash crop in the 
mixed farming practices of most 
growers in that area and to a rela- 
tive lack of storage space suitable 
for loan wheat. In any event, the 
marketing pressure, combined with 
lack of commercial elevator space, 
has been sufficient to keep prices 
weak for some time. 

The loan basis at Chicago this year 
is $2.26 bu., while cash wheat at that 
market has been selling mostly be- 
low $1.90 bu., a deficit of about 36¢ 
bu. compared with the loan. A simi- 
lar situation has prevailed at St. 
Louis. 
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COL. C. S. LAWRENCE TO 
FOOD INSTITUTE POST 


CHICAGO—Col. Charles S. Law- 
rence, who retires from the U.S. 
Army Sept. 30, 1949, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
Institute, of Food Technologists and 
business manager of Food Technolo- 
gy, the official organ of that society. 
Col. Lawrence takes office Oct. 1 and 
will be located at 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, national headquarters of the 
institute. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONSANTO APPOINTMENT 


ANNISTON, ALA.—The appoint- 
ment of Dr. Roy E. Morse as food tech- 
nologist in the research laboratories 
of Monsanto Chemical Co.’s phos- 
phate division here, has been an- 
nounced. Dr. Morse, who received his 
Ph.D. in food technology from the 
University of Massachusetts, comes 
to Monsanto ' from the University of 
Georgia, where he had been associate 
professor’ of food technology. Pre- 
viously he taught. at the University 
of Massachusetts. Dr. Morse also has 
done research work for the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. 


BREAD: IS) THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR: DA. MAC GIBBON 
TO LEAVE BOARD POST 


WINNIPEG—Dr. D. A. MacGibbon, 
cothmissioner of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. for the past: 20 years, 
will retire from that position Aug. 15. 
A. veteran of. World War I, professor 























Dr. D. A. MacGibbon 





August 16, 1949 


_ and economist, Dr. MacGibbon was 


born at Lochaber Bay, Quebec, in 
1882. He received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago in 1915. 

Dr. MacGibbon is the author of 
“Canadian Grain Trade,” published 
in 1932, as well as a small volume on 
elementary economics and other pa- 
pers. He has served in numerous ca- 
pacities in the economic and banking 
fields and was a member of) the Royal 
Grain Inquiry Commission appointed 
by: the dominion government in 
1923-24. 

Dr. MacGibbon is a member of the 
Royal Economic Society, American 
Economic Assn., Canadian Political 
Science Assn. and the Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs. 

Dr. and Mrs. MacGibbon will leave 
Winnipeg to reside at Hamilton, Ont. 
He will lecture on a part-time basis 
at McMaster University at Hamilton 
and at the University of Toronto. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. BAKER, JR., TO JOIN 
LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO. 


ROANOKE, VA.—C. E. Baker, Jr., 
formerly superintendent of the Omar, 
Inc., plant at Omaha, Neb., before its 
sale to the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., has been employed as gen- 
eral superintendent for Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co. Mr. Baker is a grad- 
uate of the milling school, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and has 
had extensive experience in milling 
technology. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SCALE INSTALLED 














MORROWVILLE, KANSAS—A 
new scale and scale house has en 
installed at the Continental (rain 


Co. elevator at Morrowville, Kansas. 
Capacity of the scale is 40,000 Ib. 





Wheat Review 


(Continued from page 15) 


durum fancy milling quality were 
quoted at 16@18¢ over September, 
and No. 1 and 2 amber durum choice 
milling quality 3@14¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Aug. 13: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 








1 DNS or ND 58 Ib.........: $2.09% @2.13% 
12.00% Protein 2.09% @2.14% 
13.00% Protein -. 2.15% @2.20% 
14.00% Protein ...........+. 2.20% @2.25% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.27% @2.33% 
16.00% Protein ............. 2.35% @2.41% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Diiscounts 
BRO. S WRONG Sieiitisiwe cedce vtacteesen s 1@ 3¢ 
, BL... Somer corr 3@ 7¢ 
Se. SPT Cr ore? tree 7@11¢ 
See: OS WUE bb be nian teed de seb on o's 13@20¢ 


Pacific Market Quiet 


A very sick wheat market pre- 
vailed in the Pacific Northwest most 
of last week. For a time early in the 
week there was no bidding at all for 
wheat, but toward the close there 
was some interest shown. Sale of 
a full cargo of wheat to Peru stiff- 
ened prices, and at the close bids 
were up to $2.09 bu. for ordinary soft 
white or hard winter wheat. There 
was some selling at $2.08@2.09 bu. 
by farmers who were short of storage 
space and had no place to go with 
the wheat. Mill buying was light. 
Feed manufacturers were getting am- 
ple supplies for their requirements. 
The embargo on CCC shipments to 
ports was expected to be lifted this 
week. Harvesting is completed in 
many. sections and rapidly drawing 
to a close in the winter wheat areas. 
Weather has been very favorable. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, has left with Mrs. Thompson 
on a drive to Marysville, Kansas, to 
visit his parents. 


R. R. Winter, vice president in 
charge of operations, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
passed through New York on his way 
home from a conference in Wash- 
ington. Ellis D. English, executive 
vice president and director of south- 
western operations, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., at Kansas City, was an- 
other Commander-Larabee executive 
who spent a week in the New York 
market. 

+ 

W. R. Heegaard, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was recently elected a direc- 
tor of the Midland National Bank, 
filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of Willis C. Helm, former Rus- 
sell-Miller board chairman. Mr. Hee- 
gard’s father, G. L, Heegaard, presi- 
dent of the Mandan Mercantile Co., 
is the bank’s senior director. 

* 

W. V. Purcell, New York flour bro- 
ker, has returned from a two weeks’ 
vacation in Spring Lake, N.J. 

e 


Mrs. Libby Nixon, S. R. Strisik Co., . 


New York flour distributor, is driving 
to Montreal and Quebec for a Cana- 
dian vacation. 


Marcos A. Irizarry, export man- 
ager, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, returned last week 
from a six weeks’ trip to Venezuela 
and Cuba. Mr. Irizarry reported Vene- 
zuela to be a very prosperous coun- 
try, due to its large petroleum pro- 
duction, with no evidence of dollar 
shortage. 

& 

William D. Bleier, bakery consult- 
ant, announces the removal of his 
office in New York to 180 Riverside 
Drive. 

a 

R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago flour brokerage, has _ re- 
turned from a trip to Mayo Institute, 
Rochester, Minn. Before his return, 
he visited with his brother, A. G. 
Bemmels, in Minneapolis. 

& 

J. E. Dobry, president of the Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., vis- 
ited the trade in Kansas City last 
week. 

w 

Austin Morton, sales manager, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
Mrs. Morton attended the graduation 
ceremonies at William Jewell Col- 
lege, Liberty, Mo., Aug. 12, when 
their son, Austin, Jr., graduated with 
a bachelor of arts degree. 

s 

Seventy years’ association in the 
baking industry was observed Aug. 7 
by Thomas E. Wilkinson, Beloit, Wis., 
wholesale baker who on that same 
day also observed his 82nd birthday 
by putting in a full day’s work in 
the bakery. As a lad of 12 in Eiden- 
burgh, Scotland, Mr. Wilkinson be- 
came an apprentice, to follow in the 
footsteps of his father, grandfather 





Albert E. Wiehn 





Walter M. J ennings 


NEW ARBA OFFICERS—Pictured above are new officers of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. Albert E. Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleveland, was 
named president of the association at the recent convention held in Milwau- 
kee. Walter M. Jennings was named executive secretary of the group at a 
recent meeting of the association’s officers and board of directors. 





and other members of his family dat- 
ing back several generations. He came 
to Beloit in 1912 and conducted a 
retail shop until 1921 when he erected 
a large building and went into the 
wholesale end of the business exclu- 
sively. Currently the firm is sup- 
plying buns, biscuits and rolls to re- 
tail stores, restaurants and other re- 
tail establishments in this area. The 
bakery was the first to introduce 
wrapped bread in the city. Two sons, 
Thomas G. and William N. Wilkin- 
son, now are associated in business 
with their father. 
2 


L. A. Ritterhouse, grain depart- 
ment manager and secretary-treas- 
urer for the Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, Kansas, has left for’ a two 
weeks’ vacation in Colorado, during 
which time he expects to devote con- 
siderable time to fishing. His family 
accompanied him. 

a 

Virgil Artman, sales manager, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
accompanied by Mrs. Artman, is in 
Mexico City on two weeks’ vacation. 

ot 

Paul Mallon, sales manager of the 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, has _re- 
turned from a vacation in the Colo- 
rado Rockies. 


H. 8S. Faulkner, Oklahoma City, 
vice president and manager of prod- 
ucts control and bakery sales for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., is with Mrs. Faulkner in 
Montana for several weeks’ vacation. 

o 

An announcement has been made 
by Mrs. Lillian Sullivan, Wichita, of 
the marriage of her daughter, Harriet 
Jean Prather, to John L. Jackman, 
son of David S. Jackman, Sr., vice 
president, treasurer and general man- 
ager, Kansas. Milling Co., Wichita. 





Mr. and Mrs. Jackman will reside in 
Manhattan, Kansas, while Mr. Jack- 
man completes his work at Kansas 
State College. 

& 


A. ©. Strong, Oklahoma City, dis- 
trict sales manager in Oklahoma- 
Texas for General Mills, Inc., is 
spending: a vacation in Colorado, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Strong. 


DEATHS 


Joseph L. Levens, 60, who last May 
retired as chief inspector of the Wis- 
consin Grain & Warehouse Commis- 
sion because of ill health, died at his 
home in Superior, Wis., Aug. 10 fol- 
lowing a lingering illness. Recognized 
as one of the leading authorities on 
grain grading, Mr. Levens joined the 
commission staff July 1, 1923. Prior 
to that for 13 years he had been as- 
sociated with Nye-Jenks Co., during 
which time it operated the Itasca 
elevator. Mr. Levens established him- 
self as grain authority through the 
development of a grain chart which 
has been used extensively in stand- 
ardizing grain testing procedure. He 
is survived by his widow, three sons 
and two daughters. 


Henry Hackel, 50, of Mrs. Hackel’s 
Home Bakery, Chicago, died Aug. 8. 
He is survived by his widow, one son 
and one daughter. 


_———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. J. MORRISON DIES 


WINNIPEG—The president of the 
Western Grain Co., Donald J. Mor- 
rison, 60, died here Aug. 12. Trading 
was. suspended on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange trading floor for a 
two-minute period of silence out of 
respect to his memory. Mr. Morrison 














was born in Minneapolis, and spent 
his earlier years in business in the 
grain trade at Duluth with his father, 
the late Donald Morrison. He moved 
to Winnipeg in 1904 and become a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change in 1912. He was associated 
with his father in the Beaver Eleva- 
tor Co. here, and in 1929, it was ab- 
sorbed by the Western Grain Co. A 
brother, Angus M. Morrison, is a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. 
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RECEIVES MERCK FELLOWSHIP 


NEW YORK—Paul S. Farrington 
of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology has been chosen as the first 
recipient of the $2,500 Merck gradu- 
ate fellowship in analytical chemis- 
try, it has been announced by Alden 
H. Emery, executive secretary of the 
American Chemical Society, Washing- 
ton, D.C., which administers the 
award. The fellowship established 
last year by Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N.J., goes to the applicant whom 
the society’s award committee con- 
siders likely to “contribute most to 
the advancement of the theory and 
practice of analytical chemistry dur- 
ing the tenure of the fellowship and 
the course of his future career.” 

Mr. Farrington, who has been a 
graduate assistant in chemistry at 
the California Institute of Technolo- 
gy for three years, will use the award 
to finance a year’s further study 
there. The Merck fellowship, the 
first industry financed fellowship ever 
administered by the American Chem- 
ical Society, will be given annually 
for a year’s work at a specified insti- 
tution of higher learning in the U.S. 
or Canada which is approved by the 
society. 
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JOHN C. SPEIRS NAMED 


NEW YORK—John C. Speirs has 
been elected a vice president of 
Standard Brands International. He 
is in charge of advertising for all 
Standard Brands subsidiary opera- 
tions outside of the U.S. 





x Taxi, Ma’am? x 


It is no longer a problem for Moth- 
er to get to the grocery in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., when Father has the 
car—at least not to three of the 
city’s largest supermarkets. L. V. 
Eberhard has inaugurated free taxi 
service to convey customers—and 
their children—from their homes to 
any one of his supermarkets and back 
again. Thus far, about 180 customers 
a week are taking advantage of Mr. 
Eberhard’s offer. According to an 
advertisement run in the Grand 
Rapids newspapers, his customers may 
call the taxi company between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 11 a.m., and 1 
p.m. and 8 p.m., and have free taxi 
service both ways, with a $10 pur- 
chase of groceries. Mr. Eberhard ex- 
plains that although he pays the taxi 
company a 25¢-a-mile rate, he feels 
that the service is well worth the in- 
vestment. Most customers like it and 
he intends to maintain the free trans- 
portation plan just as long as there 
is a demand. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON — The administra- 
tion drive to amalgamate farmers 
and labor under the Brannan farm 
program is clearly seen in a recent 
outline published in the Labor In- 
formation Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of August, 1949. 

In this feature article the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Labor join 
in citing the community of interest 
between the farmer and the indus- 
trial worker and 
the fact that a 
common security 
goal for each 
group can only 
be attained by 
organization. Ac- 
cording to the ar- 
ticle the farmer 
is engaged in 
manufacturing a 
complete “pack- 
age” while the 
wage earner is 
frequently only a 
part of a long assembly line. 

The farmer, the article goes on to 
say, worries about price relationships, 
weather or future market conditions, 
but his job is always there. The in- 
dustrial worker, however, is primarily 
concerned with job security. The 
labor bulletin story goes on to say 
that the industrial worker must not 
rely on government munificence for 
security measures since the govern- 
ment can remove those benefits as 
readily as it grants them. Only 
through organization can the worker 
command attention to his security de- 
mands. 

Continuing in this vein, the article 
says that the farmer too must or- 
ganize to attain his objectives. “Or- 
ganizations of farmers exist for the 
protection of the group,” the article 
states. ‘Both farmers and wage earn- 
ers find cooperatives—producers’ as 
well as consumers’ cooperatives—an- 
other means of achieving their just 
and reasonable ends.” 

In this connection the citation that 
the worker must not rely on govern- 
ment bounty, recalls one of the 
criticisms aimed at the Brannan pro- 
gram. Farmer leaders have declared 
that the production payment frinci- 
ple, which was designed to give the 
farmer a guaranteed income support 
standard, made the farmer subject to 
the whims of congressional appro- 
priations. Farm leaders have con- 
sistently stated that the farmer pre- 
ferred a fair price in the market 
place and did not want to wait for 





John Cipperly 


EXPOSITION TO INCLUDE 
ARMY MOBILE BAKERY 


CHICAGO—The Secretary of De- 
fense has approved the inclusion of 
an Army mobile bakery 1945 field 
unit in the 1949 Baking Industry 
Exposition to be held in Atlantic City 
Oct. 15-20, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of the exposition com- 
mittee. This unit will be in operation 
on the street level each of the six 
days of the exposition. In a letter to 
Gerard R. Williams, exposition com- 
mittee chairman, Maj. Gen. Herman 
Feldman, quartermaster general 
said that the Army was pleased to 
have opportunity to show this unit 
in operation to the many bakers, 
suppliers and technicians who will 
be in attendance at the exposition. 





By John Cipperly 





government checks to give him that 
price. 

However, the joint efforts of the 
two cabinet officers to play up a com- 
mon cause between farmers and la- 
bor appears to support the claim 
that the Brannan farm plan is no 
farm plan but primarily a labor bill 
baited by the promise of food sold 
at prices below its value. 
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EARLY GRAIN RECEIPTS 
GRADE HIGH IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG — Early deliveries of 
wheat, oats and barley from western 
Canada’s 1949 crop are grading high. 
Most of the samples and carlot 
quantities are listed in the two top 
grades. 

‘About 90% of the wheat inspected 
to date is No. 2 northern or better. 
The quality of the oats is equally 
good, although the content of other 
grains from vounteer growth is push- 








ing a good percentage out of No. 3 
C.W. to No. 1 feed. The bulk of the 
barley is grading No. 2 and 3 C.W. 
6-row. 

Later inspections are expected to 
show a lowering in grades. Almost 
10 days of continuous heat is said to 
have robbed late grains of at least 
one grade as the result of premature 
ripening. 
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NEW RECEIPTS HIKE 
CANADIAN SUPPLIES 


WINNIPEG — Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all North Amer- 
ican positions at the end of the 1948- 
49 crop year July 31 totaled 54,600,- 
000 bu., an increase of almost 900,- 
000 bu. for the week as the result 
of early new crop marketings. The 
comparative figure a year ago was 
36,700,000 bu., according to figures of 
the statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

Visible supplies of Canadian coarse 
grains and flaxseed at the end of the 
crop year were reported as follows, 
with 1948 figures in brackets: oats, 
10,100,000 bu. (9,600,000); barley, 10,- 
200,000 bu. (13,700,000); rye, 7,800,- 
000 bu. (600,000), and flaxseed 10,- 
500,000 bu. (3,100,000). 
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mt of Agricultural Economics 


Prepared in the Departme 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 


Peak Farm Prices With short crops in 1947, and high con- 


in 1948 


sumer income, prices of farm products in 


1948 reached an all-time high. 


Milk and beef prices in 1948 were about 
three times those of 1989, while corn and 
hog prices were not quite four times those 
of prewar. 


History Is 
Repeating Itself 


Two years ago we stated in a similar chart: 
“If history repeats itself prices of all farm 


products will fall within a few years.” His- 
tory is repeating itself. 





Roland W. Barilett, Professor 
Agricultural Economics 
University of Illinois 


August 16, 1949 


ABA Convention 
Program Committee 
to Meet Aug. 18 


CHICAGO — Membership of the 
1949 American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion program committee has been an- 
nounced by Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, ABA 
chairman. e 

The committee has reviewed a ten- 
tative outline program and will meet 
Aug. 18 in Chicago to work out 
further details, it was announced. 

Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, ABA president, is chair- 
man of the committee. Other mem- 
bers, in addition to Mr. Zinsmaster, 
include: 

Tom Smith, secretary-treasurer of 
the ABA; Gerard R. Williams, Wil- 
liams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., 
chairman of the 1949 exposition com- 
mittee; John Hagy, Friehofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee; Walter Hop- 
kins, director of the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program; Joseph P. Lee, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York, chair- 
man of the American Institute of 
Baking exhibit committee; Albert 
Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleveland, 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Glenn E. Har- 
grave, Paniplus Co.,-Mt. Prospect, 
Ill., second vice president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers; Carl Steinhauer, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., presi- 
dent of the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., and Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill., chairman and president of the 
AIB. 
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25 ACTIONS INVOLVING 
INFESTED FLOUR REPORTED 


WASHINGTON—Twenty-five cases 
involving flour that was _ insect-or 
rodent-infested, or both, were report- 
ed by the Federal Security Agency 
in a recent issue of notices of judg- 
ment under the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. The cases were 
instituted in the U.S. district courts 
by the U.S. attorneys acting upon 
reports submitted by direction of the 
Federal Security Administrator. 

Disposition of the cases was made 
between May, 1947, and September, 
1948. In most of the cases a judg- 
ment of condemnation was entered 
and the products involved were de- 
stroyed or converted into animal feed. 
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BRITISH SOYBEAN MEN HIT 
TRADING BY GOVERNMENT 


LONDON — Traders in soybeans 
and soyflour are complaining that the 
British government is making a profit 
of $80.60 ton on its bulk purchases of 
soybeans, thereby putting a brake on 
potential trade expansion. Market- 
men state that decontrol and greater 
freedom for the trade, together with 
the granting of permission to buy in 
the sterling areas, would result in a 
large increase in present trade. A 
further point made by observers is 
that the prewar profitable export 
market to adjacent European coun- 
tries could be resumed, while the 
freeing of the market would result 
in the domestic consumer being en- 
abled to buy soyflour at about half 
the present retail price. 

Supporting the allegations, promi- 
nent traders declare that the Minis- 
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try of Food, in charge of bulk. pur- 
chasing arrangements, has bought a 
total of 25,000 tons during the cur- 
rent year at a price of $112.84@ 
137.02 and that resales are made to 
the manufacturers at $237.77 ton. 

The opinion is held that the arti- 
ficially high prices created by this 
system act as a restrictive influence 
on sales expansion. 

The manufacturers have to resell, 
under government regulations, at the 
controlled price of $320.38 ton, while 
the retail selling price to the con- 
sumer is fixed at 17¢ lb., which is 
equivalent to a price of $394.94 ton. 
The present world price of soybeans 
is stated to be $100.75 ton, and the 
market expectation is that this will 
fall even further during the next few 
months. Current allocations to the 
mills are in the region of 1,000 tons 
a month and if the present. prices 
are maintained, the profit to the gov- 
ernment, according to trade experts, 
will be in the region of $960,000. 
Shipping charges on the amounts 
purchased by the ministry are esti- 
mated at $24.18 ton, while storage and 
other charges account for a further 
$5.04 ton. 

Present importations of soybeans 
are considerably below those coming 
into the country in prewar days. In 
1938 total purchases were 98,558 
tons. In 1947 the figure had dropped 
to 25,938 tons, while last year only 
10,186 tons were imported. All sup- 
plies are now used for human con- 
sumption and soyflour is an important 
ingredient in the manufacture of con- 
fectionery, cakes and ice cream. 
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U.S. ARMY ANNOUNCES 
FLOUR CONTRACT AWARDS 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Army Quar- 
termaster Depot announced the fol- 
lowing flour awards Aug. 5: 

Wheat flour, Type I (b) hard en- 
riched—160,000 Ib. at $.0508 Ib., f.o.b. 
Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va., 
domestic packed; 80,000 lb., at $.0512 
lb., f.0.b. Naval Supply Depot, Bay- 
onne, N.J., domestic packed; 80,000 
Ib. at $.0513 Ib., f.o.b. Charleston Na- 
val Shipyard, Naval Base, S.C., do- 
mestic packed; 80,000 Ib. at $.0520 Ib., 
f.o.b. Naval Air Station, Jacksonville 
(Yukon), Fla., domestic packed; 240,- 
000 Ib. at $.0474 Ib., f.0.b. Naval Sup- 
ply Depot, Annex, National City, Cal., 
domestic packed; 80,000 Ib. at $.0471 
lb., f.0.b. Naval Supply Depot, San 
Pedro, Cal. ¢ 

Wheat flour—80,000 Ib. at $.0486 Ib. 
f.o.b. Naval Air Station, Corpus 
Christi (Flour Bluff), Texas, do- 
mestic packed; 160,000 lb. at $.0564 
lb., f.o.b. Naval Supply Depot, Cod- 
dington Cove Siding, Newport, R.L., 
export packed; 880,000 Ib. at $.0558 
lb., f£.0.b. Navy Supply Center, Norfolk, 
Va.; 80,000 lb. at $.0559 Ib., f.0.b. Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, 
Pa., export packed; 480,000 Ib. at 
$.0519 lb., f.0.b. Naval Supply Cen- 
ter, Oakland, Cal., export packed. 

The following awards were an- 
nounced Aug. 10: 

Wheat flour, hard enriched—60,- 
000 Ib. at $.0433 Ib., f.0.b. Utah Gen- 
eral Depot, U.S. Army, Ogden, Utah, 
domestic packed; 60,000 Ib. at $.0487 
lb., f£.0.b. Auburn General Depot, U.S. 
Army, Auburn, Wash., domestic 
packed; 120,000 Ib. at $.0485 Ib., f.o.b. 
Tracy Annex Sharpe General Depot, 
Lyoth, Cal., domestic packed. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

MAYETTA, KANSAS—The May- 
etta Cooperative Assn. has completed 
the construction of a 35,000 bu. grain 
elevator. 
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F.H. Peavey & Co. to Celebrate 75th Year 





Frank T. Heffelfinger 


MINNEAPOLIS—F. H. Peavey & 
Co., one of the nation’s largest grain 
handling firms, will celebrate its dia- 
mond jubilee in October. 

Three quarters of a century ago 
when Frank H. Peavey organized the 
large grain company which bears his 
name, he had two employees. Today 
the parent firm and its many affiliates 
have more than 1,800 men and women 
in their employ. Throughout the last 
75 years, the Peavey name and the 
Peavey diamond have been identified 
with many history-making events 
that have meant progress for the 
agriculture on which the livelihood 
of this region depends. 

By hard work and by sticking to a 
simple but sound business creed, 
which was based on the inflexible 
rule that his company was never to 
speculate on the price of grain, Frank 
H. Peavey rapidly expanded his grain- 
buying activities during the 1870’s 
and 1880’s and helped provide a mar- 
ket for the infant grain industry of 
that period. In 1884, when his com- 
pany was 10 years old, Mr. Peavey 
moved his headquarters from Sioux 
City, Iowa, to Minneapolis, where 
they have remained ever since. 

As the grain firm prospered, Mr. 
Peavey never forgot his own humble 
beginnings and devised many ways 
to help other young men get started 
on the road to success in the busi- 
ness world. One of these ideas was 
a method of encouraging thrift among 
newsboys.,, Mr., Peavey offered. to 
match, dollar for dollar, the bank 
savings of Minneapolis newsboys. 
Records still in existence show that 
one group of 68 newsboys built their 
original total savings from $68 to 
$3,000 during a five-year period. 


Scholarships Offered 

A modern counterpart of this “help- 
ing hand” idea is the series of schol- 
arships which the Peavey company 
offers each year to outstanding stu- 
dents at the state agricultural col- 
leges of Minnesota and both Dakotas. 

Perhaps one of the most outstand- 
ing milestones in the Peavey com- 
pany’s history occurred in 1899, when 
Mr. Peavey had determined to de- 
velop a more efficient way of handling 
and storing grain. After sending 
Frank T. Heffelfinger, present chair- 
man of the board, on a tour of Europe 
which took him to Russia and several 
other countries for a study of grain 
storage methods, Mr. Peavey built an 








experimental concrete grain tank 120 
ft. high on the western outskirts of 
Minneapolis. 

Many so-called “experts” laughed 
at the idea and claimed the concrete 
structure would burst because con- 
crete does not “give” like wood. Un- 
daunted, Mr. Peavey ordered the con- 
crete tank built, then filled it with 
grain and rapidly emptied it. It with- 
stood the test with flying colors. It 
still stands today near the Belt Line 
which skirts western Minneapolis. 


That experimental concrete tank. 


became the model for the first big 
multiple-tank concrete terminal ele- 
vator in North America, erected by 
Peavey the following year at Duluth. 
Today thousands of similar termin- 
als in all parts of the country are 
additional landmarks to the vision 
and pioneering courage of Frank H. 
Peavey. 

The continual search for newer and 
better methods, which is an outstand- 
ing characteristic of America’s com- 
petitive free enterprise system, is 
exemplified by many activities of F. 
H. Peavey & Co. at the present time. 
Many credit Peavey research men 
with national leadership in the field 
of chemical weed control, which di- 
rectly and indirectly puts more dol- 
lars in the pockets of all who live 
in this agricultural region. Peavey 
agriculturists were the first to prove 
that 2,4-D could be sprayed on grain 
crops in a low-water volume solution 
of less than 10 gallons an acre, in- 
stead of 100 gallons. This labor-sav- 
ing, water-saving method is what 
made weed spraying practical in the 
large farm areas. 


Value of Fertilizers Shown 


Another service conducted by 
Peavey men back in the ’30’s is still 
recalled by thousands of farmers. 
At that time, the use of commercial 
fertilizers in fields of small grain 
was unheard of. After conducting 
field tests which proved the value 
of these fertilizers in small grain, 
Peavey men loaded a special railroad 
car with exhibits and took their proof 
right out to more than 200: farming 
areas in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Some 73,000 farmers in all came to 














PIONEER UNIT—The 120-ft. experi- 
mental concrete grain tank (above) 
built by F. H. Peavey & Co. in 1899 
became the model for the first multi- 
ple-tank concrete terminal elevator 
in North America, erected by the 
company ‘at Duluth in the following 
year. The experimental unit still 
stands on the outskirts of Minne- 


apolis. 
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F. Peavey Heffelfinger 


hear the Peavey story about better- 
yielding small grain crops with fer- 
tilizer, and today the practice is ac- 
cepted throughout the nation. 

In addition to Frederick B. Wells, 
president, and Frank T. Heffelfinger, 
chairman of the board, the Peavey 
company’s leadership today is in the 
hands of Mr. Heffelfinger’s three sons 
—F. Peavey Heffelfinger, executive 
vice president; George W. P. Heffel- 
finger, vice president, and Totten P. 
Heffelfinger, president of Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. 

The parent firm directs the opera- 
tion of these various affiliate com- 
panies: Van Dusen Harrington Co.; 
Peavey Elevators; Globe Elevator 
Co., at Duluth-Superior; Omaha Ele- 
vator Co., in Omaha; Peavey Lum- 
ber Yards; Peavey Feed Stores; King 
Midas Flour & Feed Mills; Peavey 
Seed Houses; Dakota Transfer Co., 
and the National Grain Co., in Win- 
nipeg. 
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CERTIFICATION NEEDED FOR 
ENTRY OF CUBAN SUGAR 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the 1949 sugar quota for Cuba, 
amounting to 2,515,915 short tons of 
sugar, raw value, has been filled to 
the extent that certification is now 
required to maintain effective quota 
control. 

Effective immediately, Cuban sugar 
will not be permitted to leave cus- 
toms’ custody and control until cer- 
tification by the USDA sugar branch 
has been received. Requests to the 
sugar branch for certification should 
be made in accordance with Sugar 
Regulation 817, USDA said. 
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ELEVATOR DAMAGED 


DOWNEY, IDAHO—Fire damaged 
the large Farmers Grain Co-op. ele- 
vator and an estimated 28,000 bu. 
grain with a loss of $150,000 Aug. 10. 
The blaze started at the top of the 
elevator and crept down the sides 
of the structure between the wood 
siding and metal sheeting, spreading 
rapidly and burning a large bin 
adjacent to the elevator. It is be- 
lieved that the fire started from 
either a hot motor or friction from 
one of the conveyor belts at the top 
of the elevator. The blaze was 
brought under control within three 
hours. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Another week of dull busi- 
ness was experienced by millers in this area 
last week. Dorhestic sales were running 
even below the preceding week’s poor show- 
ing, but some export sales and the pur- 
chase of some flour by the army quarter- 
master helped to boost the final sales per- 
centage above the week previous. A de- 
clining grain market furnished little in- 
centive for the trade to buy any additional 
flour during the week. 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 39% of capacity, compared with 27% 
the preceding Week and 61% a, year ago. 
One fourth of the week’s business covered 
a group of minor private export purchases 
and the buying by the Army. 

Business was about as slow as it pos- 
sibly could be in the Southwest during the 
entire week. Bakery flour sales were further 
reduced under the poor showing of the 
previous week. Some mills reported that 
on certain days last week scarcely a pound 
of bakery flour was sold, Daily sales per- 
centages in the area varied between 11 and 
22%, indicating the almost universal slow- 
ness of business. One important chain baker 
furnished some inquiry late in the week, 
but it did not result in any business be- 
cause there was an extremely wide gap 
between price ideas of buyer and seller. 
A few of the grocery chains procured limit- 
ed amounts of flour during the week, but 
buying was widely scattered and failed 
to aid the faltering sales picture. Outside 
of these nibbles the bakery trade was 
completely uninterested. 

Family flour business also was slow, but 
there was a fair amount of mixed car 
business. Most jobbers and wholesalers 
have inventories built up to a 30- to 60-day 
volume and are not interested in extend- 
ing these stocks any further at present. 

Export business was disappointing. The 
export trade had degenerated to the point 
where a dozen or more mills and exporters 
were clamoring for the same 10,000- or 
15,000-sack order. The advent of a new 
export subsidy reporting system was no 
stimulant to foreign interest and thus far 
only five importing nations have purchased 
flour under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. The nations—Netherlands, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Norway, U.K. and Venezuela—pur- 
chased an aggregate of 160,000 sacks of 
flour during the first 11 days of the new 
program. Outside of this buying, France 
bought a little flour, and a few Latin 
American countries, such as Cuba, Puerto 








Rico and Guatemala, bought a _ limited 
amount of clears, 
The French Supply Mission purchased 


approximately 40,000 sacks of .70% ash, 
10% protein clears from three mills and an 
exporter last week at $3.38 Osnaburgs, Gulf. 
Later it bought a small additional amount 
at $3.62 Osnaburgs, Norfolk, for arrival 
Sept. 5-10 at Atlantic seaboard. This was 
the exact freight difference of 24¢, from the 
Gulf purchases. 

Southwestern millers were unhappy over 
the revision in subsidy rates at the Gulf 
to take into consideration area destina- 
tions. The new method of computation 
placed Latin American subsidies 5¢ bu. 
below those to apply to sales. to western 
Europe and the southwestern trade was 
fearful that this would be detrimental to 
sales of winter wheat flour to its best ex- 
port area, i.e. Latin America. East Coast 
and Pacific subsidies remained on a flat 
rate basis to all foriegn destinations. 

Shipping instructions to mills in the area 
continued at a limited rate during the 
week, and operations for the week were 
considerably reduced at Kansas City. Mills 
ran at only 63% of capacity last week 
at Kansas City, compared with 72% the 
preceding week and 104% a year ago. A 
12-hour power failure at three plants fur- 
ther reduced operations. 

Quotations Aug. 13, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5 @5.15, standard patent $4.85 @4.95, straight 
$4.80@4.90; established brands of family 
flour $5.60@6.40, first clears $2.90@3.15, 
second clears $2.75@2.80, 1% ash clears or 
higher $2.65@2.70; soft wheat short patent 
$6.10@6.50, straight $4.85@4.90, cake flour 
$5.85 @6.25. 

No mills report domestic business active, 


1 fair, 2 quiet, 8 slow, 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales declined and aver- 
aged 31%, compared with 42% the previous 
week and 48% a year ago. Bookings were 
divided 55% to the bakers and 45% to 
the family trade. Operations averaged 78%, 
compared with 80% a week ago and 83% 
a year ago. Prices were stable and closed 
unchanged. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons Aug. 13: carlots, 
family short patent $5.60@6.30, standard 
patent $5.50@6; bakers, unenriched short 
patent $5.25@5.35, standard patent $5.10@ 
6.20, straight grade $5.05@5.15. Truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Slow sales of flour here last 
week again was contributed to buyer hold- 
ing off operations and price resistance. 
There was little or no inquiry. Production 
averaged five days. Those waiting for the 
market to break may be disappointed, some 
millers said. They already are paying below 
loan value on wheat. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 93% of ca- 
pacity last week. Domestic sales declined 
to. average about 20%, compared with 
45% the preceding week. No export sales 
were reported. Shipping directions were 
slower, ranging from poor to fair. Prices 
were unchanged compared with the pre- 
vious week. 


Hutchinson: Little flour was sold by 
mills of the Hutchinson area last week. 
Interest was almost wholly lacking, es- 
pecially from larger bakers. New business 
was limited to a few small lots. Shipping 
directions loosened somewhat and opera- 
tions were stepped slightly. Prices for 
bakery flour were up 25¢ sack. 

Salina: Flour business the past week was 
very quiet, with prices about unchanged. 
Shipping directions are good. 

Texas: Demand last week continued quite 
dull, and sales totaled only 25 to 30% of 
capacity, practically all domestic, about 
equal volumes of bakers and family flour 
and generally for nearby shipment. Opera- 
tions were 50 to 60% of capacity. Prices 
were about unchanged, except clears were 
about 25¢ sack lower. Quotations, 100’s, 
cottons, Aug. 13: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.20@6.40, high patent $5.90@6.10; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.30@5.40; 
clears, unenriched $3.60@3.70, delivered 


TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade 
is decidedly quiet insofar as new bookings 
are concerned. Most bakers, fortified with 
liberal contracts made late in July for new 
crop shipment, have become very indif- 
ferent toward additional bookings unless 
the price situation should repeat the bar- 
gain concessions made at that time. Cur- 
rent business is confined to single or two 
carlots for quick shipment to buyers who 
missed the boat on the July splurge. 

Sales by Northwest mills last week aver- 
aged 34% of capacity, as compared with 
58% the previous week and 163% a year 
ago. The activity a year ago 
ginning of new crop business at that time. 
Shipments of flour from Northwest mills 
last week were 61% of capacity, against 
69% a week ago. 

Family flour distributors continue to show 
little interest, most of them preferring to 
wait out the rush harvest movement of new 
spring wheat for a possible dip in the 
market. 

Shipping directions on the recent new 
crop flour bookings are beginning to come 
in. Mills are allowing buyers to order out 
the flour which had been booked for ship- 
ment after Sept. 1 during the last half of 
August at the contract price. A _ little 
was ordered out in the first half of Au- 
gust at 10¢ over the contract basis. 

The backlog. of unfilled orders, which 
had been built up to better than two 
months’ running time as a result of the 
huge July bookings, is shrinking rapidly 
because of the slow business the past two 
weeks. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 66% 
of capacity last week, against 64% a week 
ago and 68% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, last week’s operations were 
69% of capacity, against 66% the week 
before and 73% a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 15: standard patent $5.20 
@5.40, short patent $5.35@5.55, high glu- 
ten $5.50@5.75, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.55@6.60, first clear 
$5@5.40, second clear $3.50@4.50, whole 
wheat $5.15@5.35 sacked, Minneapolis, cot- 
tons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: The flour 
business in this territory the past week 
continued to fall off as a result of appar- 
ent lack of confidence in market condi- 
tions. Only a few scattered small lots 
were reported made for prompt and 30- 
day shipment. Shipping directions continued 
very good. Family. trade was slow, with 
purchases mostly restricted to small lots. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour business was on a re- 
stricted scale last week. Most bakers have 
their requirements well covered for the next 
three to four months and are now out of 
the market. Others are buying sparingly 
in one or two .carlots, with an occasional 
sale of large amounts. Reports were gen- 
eral that shipping directions have slowed 
up, aS most of the recent sales were for 
delivery after Sept. 1. Family flour con- 
tinued quiet, with few sales reported. De- 
liveries were only fair. 

Quotations Aug. 13: spring top patent 
$5.25@5.55, standard patent $5.15 @5.45, first 
clear $4.85@5.25, family flour $6.95; hard 
winter short patent $5.10@5.45, 95% patent 
$5@5.40, first clear $4.20; soft winter short 
patent $5.90@6.40, standard patent $4.45 
@5.95, first clear $5 @5.60. 

St. Louis: Mills of the St. Louis area 
report very little change over recent date. 
Bookings are moderate consisting of prompt 
to 90 days’ shipment. Buyers are slow to 
make long time bookings as they lack 
faith in present prices. However, shipping 
directions are good. The demand for. clears 
has slowed down. Prices are off and offer- 
ings are freer. Jobbers report buyers con- 
tinue to stay out of the market other than 
for their present wants, showing no in- 
clination to book ahead. Shipping direc- 
tions are>fair. Prices for hard and soft 


patent are steady to 10¢ up, spring wheat 
patent is steady to 5¢ higher. 


was the be-- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quotations St. Louis, Aug. 13, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $5.80, 
ordinary $4.75, top hard $6.65, ordinary 
$5.10; bakers flour, soft winter short patent 
$5.70, cake $5.70, pastry $4.55, soft straight 
$4.65, soft clear $4.10; hard winter short 
patent $5.25; standard $5.10, clears $4.25; 
spring wheat short patent $5.50, standard 
$5.45, clears $5.05, low protein $4.15. 


Toledo: It is almost an aphorism to say 
that light sales tend to produce low prices, 
and particularly when it reaches the point 
where the loss of closing down or reduc- 
ing production is more than that entailed 
by cutting prices. The situation in soft 
wheat milling seems a bit puzzling inas- 
much as it has not developed according to 
usual practice. 

In the first place, the experience follow- 
ing harvest was very unusual in its de- 
velopment. Bidding for the new crop wheat 
started well ahead of any movement, tenta- 
tively and experimentally at 10¢ under the 
July future but hardly with the expecta- 
tion of buying muchf but acceptances came 
in. Then the movement came suddenly 
in unexpected volume, and the bids short- 
ly widened to 18@20¢ under the July and 
September futures, and the discounts Aug. 
12 were 23¢ under September future for 
No. 8 soft red wheat, 39%¢ rate points to 
New York, or $1.80%, and 21¢ under for 
white wheat. Meantime, soft wheat mills 
did not seem to hit their usual stride of 
sales. The sales of hard wheat flours at 
bargain prices upset things for the soft 
wheat millers, who had filled their eleva- 
tors, bought their wheat favorably and 
then were ready and waiting for the usual 
rush of sales that follows harvest. Lower 
levels of prices were looked for in spite 
of artificial supports, government or other- 
wise, with continued large crops. It is the 
impression that the users of soft wheat 
flour have not anticipated their forward 
requirements to the extent that has beer 
the case with bread bakers. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour sales at Buffalo have been 
sluggish. Buyers are still hoping for lower 
spring wheat prices as the new crop moves. 

Though business has been slack, ship- 
ments have been good and mill operations 
have shown an increase. 

Quotations Aug. 13, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $5.80@5.95, 
standard $5.50@5.55, first clear $5.45@5.50, 
hard winter standard $5.60@5.65, first clear 
$5.30@5.35, soft winter short patent $5.35@ 
5.40, straight $5.15@5.20, first clear $4.85@ 
4.90. 

New York: ‘Too hot to work.’’ The New 
York flour trade last week turned its in- 
terests to cooler things than flour buying 
and displayed a definite apathy to busi- 
ness. 

Coasting on the volume purchased late 
in July, orders on the books precluded 
any great need for immediate replenish- 
ment, particularly since many of the mills 
advanced the date of shipment from Sept. 1 
to Aug. 15 without requiring any premium. 
Bakers also reported a heavy seasonal 
slump in consumption not only of sweet 
goods but also bread and rolls. There- 
fore, although there still is a good poten- 
tial demand for flour, sales were chiefly 
single. carlots for immediate and néarby 
shipment, springs predominating. South- 
western clears, reportedly priced $4@4.10, 
stole the demand for low grades as com- 
parable spring wheat flours were tightly 
held at $5.50 by large mills who reported 
previous substantial sales. Failure of ex- 
port business led Kansas mills to push 
this grade into prominence. 

Chain bakers continued to show fair 
interest, but at prices too low for accept- 
ance. 

Levels at the close of the week were 
practically in line with the previous close. 

Quotations Aug. 13: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $6@6.10, standard pat- 
ents $5.65@5.75, clears $5.30@5.55; south- 
western short patents $5.75@5.95, standard 
patents $5.45@5.65; high ratio cakes $5.50@ 
6.60, eastern soft winter straights $4.50 
@ 4.65. 

Boston: About the only activity in the 
local flour market was the movement of 
quotations which were frequently adjusted 
to the price variations in the primary mar- 
kets. An eafly bulge in spring wheat flour 
prices failed to hold with the result that 
most grades were unchanged. First clears 
were the exception, dipping 10¢. Hard win- 
ters were unchanged to 5¢ lower, losing an 
early gain of 10¢. Soft wheat flours are 
irregular with price change ranging from 
5¢ higher to 5¢ lower. 

Dealers reported that buying interest 
was at low ebb, with most bakers blaming 
the extreme hot weather for a sharp drop 
in consumer interest. One chain was re- 
ported about to enter the market for hard 
winters, with a slight difference in the 
buyer’s and seller’s idea of values holding 
up the final consummation. Smaller users 
continue to operate on a limited scale with 
purchases-held to immediate needs. 

Quotations Aug. 13: spring short patents 
$5.82@5.92, standards $5.67@5.77, high glu- 
ten $5.97@6.07, first clears $5.42@5.52; 
hard winter short patents $5.77@5.87, stand- 
ards $5.47@5.57; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.02@6.27; eastern soft winter straights 


$4.67@5.42, high ratio $5.52@6.52, family 
$7.24@7.27. 
Philadelphia: The local flour market 


continues to suffer from the lack of any 
single development which would spur meas- 
urable buying. This means that a great 
many bakers have withdrawn to the side- 
lines and seem determined to remain there 
until they find things more to their liking. 

Prices have been shifting back and forth 
in a narrow range the past week and 
current levels are just about on a par with 
those of a week earlier. Springs did display 
some advancing tendency, but that petered 
out and high gluten is the only one post- 
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ing a gain and it amounts to but 5¢ sack, 

Mill representatives are not overly-opti- 
mistic over the prospect of any nearby 
improvement in hand-to-mouth operations, 
since it is believed the majority of bak- 
eries are fairly-well covered for immedi. 
ate needs, something demonstrated in the 
lack of urgency in shipping directions. 

Reports have been current that larger 
operators were displaying an interest in 
certain types of flour, However, there is 
no indication of any actual bookings result- 
ing from inquiries and those in the trade 
say the big stumbling block is price, wtih 
mills unwilling to do business at offering 
levels. 

Those who say the market is due for 
a downward correction point to the im- 
proved supply outlook, the latest being the 
Department of Agriculture estimate that 
the 1949 wheat crop will be the third 
largest in history. Earlier in the week ad- 
vices from abroad said the European crop 
is prospering under improved weather so 
that the foreign market for the grain will be 
smaller. 

The recent slipping tendency of hird 
wheat prices and the failure of Commodity 
Credit Corp. to buy more cash wheat wre 
also factors in a situation wherein few 
profess to know the answers. 

Complaints are heard from retailers that 
@ protracted hot spell has brought about 
a further reduction in demand for baked 
goods so that volume is very disappoint- 
ing. Then, too, a number of shops have 
closed for their annual vacation period 

Export business continues to match ihe 
dullness of the domestic variety with some 
odd lot shipments to Cuba during July 
accounting for virtually all the flour to 
leave the local port for foreign destinations 
the past month. 

Quotations Aug. 13: spring family $6.7°@ 
6.95, high gluten $6.25@6.35, short pat: nt 
$6@6.10, standard $5.90@6, first clear $5 70 
@5.80; hard winter short patent $5.7: @ 
5.80, standard $5.60@5.70; soft winter stand- 
ard $5.10@5.20. 

Pittsburgh: After the recent heavy flour 
buying of new crop southwestern and spring 
wheat flours, there is a sharp let down 
in flour sales. The sad part of the cut 
prices offered during the recent period of 
bargfiain flour offerings is that some re- 
tail and wholesale bakers, also jobbers, w)o 
missed the boat and bought little or no 
flours, are expecting another wave of price 
cutting at some later -date. Therefore, 
buying now has returned to only hand-to- 
mouth needs. 

The best part of the business picture 
the past week was the continued buying 
of soft wheat cake and pastry flours. Many 
bakers and jobbers feel that present prices 
on these flours are now at a low point 
and many orders have been placed on coin- 
mitments extending as far ahead as March, 
1950. Although the usual dull period of 
bakery sales is now in full swing, with 
many shops entirely closed for vacation 
periods, there is an optimistic feeling that 
the fall season will witness a sharp pickup 
in all bakery sales and that the sales will 
continue to ,expand this winter. Family 
flour sales are also consummated only 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, although retail 
demand for family patents and all cake 
and biscuit mixes are said to be unusually 
good. Directions on all flours are fairly 
good. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 100- 
lb. cottons, Aug. 13: bakers hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $5.40@5.50, medium 
patent $5.55@5.60, short patent $5.66@5.70; 
bakers spring wheat standard patent ) 
@5.85, medium patent $5.62@5.90, short 
patent $5.72@5.95; clears $5.59@5.79; hich 
glutens $5.87@6.14; family flour, advertis:d 
brands $6.74@6.94, other brands $6.354 
6.44; pastry and cake flours $4.70@6, Pa- 
cific Coast pastry flours $5.97. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour inquiries have lessen: d 
somewhat and there is a decided decrease in 
sales. This is particularly noticeable on 
future bookings which are for considerably 
lesser amounts, apparently the result of 
the difference between the price ideas of 
buyers and sellers. Sales for prompt and 
immediate delivery are holding up fairy 
well, especially on hard winters and nort!)- 
ern springs, but there is still considerab'e 
buyer resistance to the advanced prices. 
While some is being booked for 120-day d- 
livery, the percentage of the total requir: - 
ments for this period is indeed sma!! 
Many bakers and jobbers apparently ha‘e 
decided to limit their purchases to replac 
ment or 30 days, especially the baking indu-- 
try, reflecting a slight falling off of ther 
production, probably due to the hot weat! - 
er. Northern spring sales continue ‘o 
show improvement, but the greater pe: - 
centage of the business is going to ha: 1 
winters. Cracker, cake and cookie bake’s 
also are complaining of lowered produ: - 
tion and show no interest in purchasin: 
for future delivery. Some sales on mii - 
western soft winters are being consun - 
mated for August-September, with the bu « 
of business for August delivery. Shippins 
directions are normal to slightly down ar i 
stocks on hand are being maintained at 1 
rather low level. Export sales of sma |! 
volume are being worked to the Sou': 
American countries, principally subsicy 
sales. There is an almost total lack f 
business to Europe. Norway and the Frenc 1 






Supply Mission are purchasing limit« | 
amounts. 
Quotations Aug. 13, carlots, delivere . 


packed in 100-Lb. multiwall papers: har | 
winter bakery short patent $5.10@5.2.. 
standard $4.95@5.10, first clear $3.90@4.3' 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.65 

5.80, standard $5.50@5.65, first clear $5.05 

5.40, high gluten $5.85@6; soft wheat sho: 
patent $4.95@5.45, straight $4.45@4.70, fir 

clear $3.80@4.05, high ratio cake $5.20 

5.65; Pacific Coast cake $6.65@6.85, pastr 
$5.80@6. 
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PACIFIC COAST 

"Seattle: The market on flour was up 
slightly last week, but not enough to cause 
buyers to step in, except in a few cases 
to cover immediate needs. It is generally 

t throughout the trade that some buy- 

is to be expected this ‘week as a re- 
guilt of the price increase and the fact 
that buyers’ inventories are at a low ebb. 

The new export flour subsidy failed to 
stir up much enthusiasm as millers find it 
insufficient to bring flour in line with other 
countries, mainly Canada which is enjoy- 
ing @ good export business. The outlook 
for export business is very discouraging 
as none is in the offing. Family patent 
$6.80, bluestem $6.07, bakery $6.16, pastry 
$5.72. 

Portland: The flour subsidy has so far 
failed to produce any export business for 
millers of the Pacific Northwest and they 

see no benefits in the future of 
any material amount. The subsidy rate on 
the Gulf and the West Coast was the 
same, and under those circumstances there 
was no chance of doing any business in 
South American countries. Major countries 
to which mills ordinary export are not 
signers of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. The principal market—the Philippines 
—is thus closed. 

Domestic business is spasmodic, but on 
the whole buying is not in large quanti- 
ties. Wheat prices have been weak and 
there is no inducement for wholesalers 
ani bakers to take on supplies for distant 
positions. Flour prices showed declines the 
middle of the week. 

Quotations Aug. 13: 
all Montana $6, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.10, bluestem bakers $5.95, cake $6.45, 
pastry $5.75, whole wheat 100% $5.80, gra- 
ham $5.60, cracked wheat $5.60. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Reports indicate that 
export bookings are beginning to trickle 
in now that the new crop is under way. 
British West Indies is Canada’s largest 
customer, so far, outside of the U.K. The 
domestic market is variable. Quotations 
Aue. 13: top patent springs for use in 
Canada $11 bbil., seconds $10.50, bakers 
$10.40 in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
government regulation flour $14 
per 280 lb. for shipment to end of Sep- 


high gluten $6.30, 








Liscuit manufacturers are commencing 
to bid for winters. Some sales are re- 
ported at as low as $7.25 bbl. Nuemorus 
inguiries are being received from foreign 
outlets. Quotations Aug. 13: $4.65 sack, bulk 
to bakers. Export $4.30 bbl., f.a.s. Montreal, 
cottons. 

Winter wheat is showing good yields and 
quality and is moving in quantity. Quota- 
tions Aug. 13: $1.64@1.67 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


Winnipeg: There is little or no change 
in the milling story in western Canada over 
the past few weeks. Domestic trade is 
Moderate and mills are not working near 
capacity. Stocks of flour on hand are not 
heavy and supplies of new wheat will not 
move to mills in any volume for at least 
another two weeks. Export business in 
Canadian flour last week totaled 101,000 
bbl., including 55,000 bbl. for the U.K.: The 
remainder was small-lot quantities, listed 
as Class 2 sales for a number of destina- 
tions. 

Quotations Aug. 13: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, ranged from 
$11.456@11.40 cottons, second patents $10.65 


$10.90, second patents to bakers $10.15 
@10.40. 
Vancouver: There have been numerous 


reports about the qualities of Canadian 
flour sold to Hong Kong during the past 
few weeks. While no accurate figures are 
yet available, it is said in reliable quar- 
ters that this business may run to 100,000 
bags. 

The bulk of the flour moving direct 
from here to Hong Kong is understood to be 
for transshipment at the Chinese port, 
but the actual destinations are very much 
of a secret. It is generally believed that 
it is put on the small coasting steam- 
ers who are trying, with some success, 
to break through the Nationalist blockade 
and discharge at such ports as Taku Bar 


or Shanghai in the north or even into 
Canton in the south for distribution into 
the interior. 

This month will also see the move- 


Ment from here of 4,000 tons of flour on 
two ships for Singapore under the recent 
Purchase made by the Malayan govern- 
Ment as a result of the dock strike in 
Australia. 

The Philippine Islands are reported to 

a continued steady but not excep- 
tionally heavy buyer of Canadian flour. 
All of the current sales to Manila are being 
Made on the basis of Class 2 wheat since 
the Philippines have not yet ratified the 
International Wheat Agreement. Since the 
agreement is not yet ratified the cost to 
the Manila importers is very much higher 
than it would be under the terms of the 
Wheat agreement. Some cables from Manila 
indicate that it will be late in the fall be- 
fore ratification is made. 

Domestic flour prices are being subjected 
to continued cutting on the part of some 
Prairie mills. Reports of offers as much 
as $2 bbl. in paper bags below the Hst 
Quotations for 98’s cottons have been made 


here. However, most of the bigger mills 
&re holding to list. Store sales are fairly 
Poor, and the bakery trade shows no in- 


clination to 
at this time. 
current needs. 
Aug. 13 for 


make forward commitments 
Stocks here are ample for 
Cash car quotations as of 
98's cottons: first patents 
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$11.40@11.75, 
western cake and pastry $11.50@12. Bast- 


bakers patents $10.30@10.65; 


ern pastry to the trade runs around $13. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Aug. 4, 1949 (000's 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 

Ft. William and 














Port Arthur 3,210 227 #1,392 2,384 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 4,888 1 97 8 
Churchill ....... 1,415 w% é« ae 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators .....+.- 71 es 7 257 

Totals ........ 9,684 228 1,496 2,650 

Year ago ..... 8,367 749 2,467 4,064 

Receipts during week ending Aug. 4: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 741 70 600 331 
Pacific seaboard. 428 as 3 oe 
Churchill ....... 210 se 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOLOTO. vvcceses 20 “ 3 2 

» | ree rt 1,398 70 605 333 

Shipments during week ending Aug. 4: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 

EMRO 6 vccccses 810 27 613 258 

Pe 19 100 8 

Milled or 

processed ... 6 + 13 13 

Pacific seaboard— 

OSCR. cacscics 911 oe os <% 

errr 31 os 43 7 
Other terminals* 11 oe an 12 

Total .cccoess 1,988 27 769 299 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 


to Aug. 4, 1949 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 741 70 600 331 

Pacific seaboard. 428 ove 3 

Churchill ....... 210 os = o6 

Other terminals* 20 ee 3 2 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 

to Aug. 4, 1949: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 835 27 726 280 

Pacific seaboard. 942 ee 43 7 

Churchill ....... os os 

Other terminals* il i2 2 


*All other terminals and semmi- pubtie ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, Aug. 6, 1949 (000'’s omit- 
ted): 
‘ Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Buffalo. .......- 58 

Afloat ...cccee ie 
pe ere > 
New York ...... ¢ 
COMM  .cccwesscs ee ° 

Totals c..cscees 58 ee 309 
Previous week .. 65 ts 309 108 
Aug. 7, 1948 ... 35 877 ee ee 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 6, 1949, 
and Aug. 7, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7American— -——in bond—, 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

6, q, 6, 7, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat cicces 247,811 186,002 58 35 
CGEM svcccess 4,821 1,629 ee én 
CGSB. cccccccs 21,146 8,044 ee 877 
BVO cccse ° 4,527 1,108 309 oe 
Barley ...... 27,539 7,465 ae 299 
Flaxseed 15,255 923 ee 

Soybeans 2,472 796 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in ghee ona 
afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 6 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (110,000) bu.; 
corn 300,000 , (174,000); oats none (none); 
rye, none (13,000); barley 49,000 (none). 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
July July Aug. Aug. 
23 30 6 13 
Five mills 28,248 33,176 23,696 *28,337 


*Four mills. 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts shipments of millfeed at 





and 








the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 13, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis ade --+» 12,210 10,300 
Kansas City 1,620 2,730 4,650 6,840 
Milwaukee .... 60 60 4,350 3,780 
Fi ak ipts, Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Aug. 13, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .1,744 865 37 268,880 706 
Duluth ...... 31 39 126 748 129 


47 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end !flour quotations, in sacks of 100 


lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 


lb.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. Kans, City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
es SUE as icin Chey ys cede $...@6.95 $6. ad ie 60 $...@... $...@... $7.05@7.15 
ene: eee I 40 2 c's oo Wie wins 6.25@5.5 55 Sr}, ee bce 4:04 -@. 
Spring high gluten ............ --@. 5.80085. 75 ee eae A Pre 5.809 5.96 
Sa ee re -@... 5.35@5.65 Se SOP --@5.50 
oo eer re ere 5.15 @5.45 5.20@5.40 ...@... ++» @5.45 Si0@6.6E 
Sprites Bret clear... 6s ic isi 4. —_—. eda ia 40 art ye -»»@5.05 5.45@5.50 
Hard winter family ........ -++@... 5.60@6.40 -+- @6.66 ...@... 
Hard winter short ............. 5. ives. 45 -@... 5.00@6.15 »+ +» @5.25 @. 
Hard winter standard ......... as -@ ... 4,85@4.95 -»»@5.10 5.60@5.65 
Hard winter first clear ........ sé 20 «+-@... 2.90@3.15 -++-@4.25 5.30@5.35 
Soft winter family ............ em ye waa @en éde _ «+» @5.80 @ 
Soft winter short patent ...... 5. 90@6. 40 ..-@... 6.10@6.50 ...@5.70 5.35@5.40% 
Soft winter standard .......... 4.45 @5.95 ee Pear oot @ oie @. 
Soft winter straight .......... “si oe% » 0s 60 4. 86@ 4.8 90 -@4.65 5.15@5.20 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.00@5.60 - Ta aes --@4.10 4.85@4.90 
Rye: flour, white .........0.e08, .-@4.10 -@4,10 ‘$ : -@4.65 4.75@4.80 
Do Me a ae eer ee ere ears 3.00 @ 3.50 -@3.60 ...@... @3.55 3.65@3.70 
Sree, Get, DHE oi ca i cnewsee 5.35 @5.48 5. 15@5. 20 ce ewe @6.00 --@5.69 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
RP re ee $...@7.25 $6.75@6.95 $...@... $6.74@6.94 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.00@6.10 6.25@6.35 5. 97@ 6.07 5.87@6.14 et er 
I SUI 49 rn ta o's ord eke we a -+-@... 6.00@6.10 5.82@5.92 5.72@5.95 ...@... 
Spring standard ........... 5.65@5.75 5.90@6.00 5.67@5.77 5.57@5.85 cee oon 
BOTA GUE. CIORE ~ foc ccc eso 5.30@5.55 5.70@5.80 5.42@5.52 5.59@5.79 res eee 
Hard winter short ............- a 75@5.95 5.70@5.80 5.77@5.87 5.66@5.70 ...@... 
Hard winter standard ......... oe 5.65 5.60@5.70 5.47@5.57 5.40@5.50 Tr. at 
@ott. winter family ........2.0% 4 -@... 7.24@7.27 ey a wee 
Soft winter straight ...:....... é: ios 65 -@... 4.67@5.42 one. rs a 
Soft winter standard .......... 6a eae 5. 10@5.20 coe ces re Pe et 2 
Rye flour, white ....5-cescsesce 4.40@ 4.60 4.65 @4.75 «++@... 4.50@4.64 <jtes % 
REPO TOUR, GORE cece etn csodeecs de — =e -+-@... 3.89@4.00 04 oh 
Durum, Sram., OUI .cccerscoces 5. ties. 87 ~ re Pr ee -@5.69 re 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ... $...@6.80 $...@... Spring top patent] .. $...@11.00 $11.15@11.40 
Bluestem ........ ae 3 Pe Spring second patentf ...@10.50 10.65@10.90 
Bakery grades S ) 3! eres eee Spring firat clearf ... ...@ ..-. oon 
eee re. Be Spring exports§ ..... ...@14.00 oce@ cee 
Ontario soft winterst ...@ 


**Cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand 


"@ 
jutes. §98-lb. cottons. §280- 1b. cottons, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents and bushels: 





WHEAT FLAX 

7~—-Minneapolis—— -———Chicago—_—_— 7—-Kansas City—, \. 

Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sept. Dec. Mar. Oct. 

8 .. 212% 211% 207% 204% 208 208% 204% 204% 204% 197% 375% 

9 .. 211% 211% 207% 204% 208% 208% 203% 203% 204% 197% 375% 

10 211 211% 207% 203% 207% 208% 203% 203% 204% 197% 375% 
11 211 211 207% 203% 207% 207% 203% 203% 204 196% 381 
12 211% 211% 206% 202% 206% 206% 201% 202% 203% 195% 382 
13 210% 209% 204% 200% 204% 205 200% 200% 201 193% 382 

r-CORN-— lon RYE cr OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Miuncapelie 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 

8 .. 125% 116% 152 154% 140% 140% 142 144 66% 66% 60% 60% 

9 .. 125% 116% 150% 153% 139 138% 140 142% 66% 66% 60% 60% 
10 . 124% 115% 151% 154% 139% 140 140% 143% 65% 66% 59% 60 

11. 123% 115 149% 152% 137% 137% 139% 142% 65% 65% 59 59% 

12 . 121% 114% 148% 161% 135% 135% 138% 41421 65% 65% 59% 59% 
13. 119% 112% 147% 150 134% 137% 140 65% 64% 568% 59 


134% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compi 


led by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 6, and corresponding date of a year ago: 








7—Wheat—7, --—Corn——, -—Oats—~, --—Rye -~Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Breer 4,728 5,235 7 5 29 303 61 
Saar 1,039 93 a's se ee e* oa ee os és 
BD Nncccctvecesace 10,512 2,736 353 1 2,905 236 16 2 2,263 68 
J’ Saree eee 851 747 re ‘ae oa es rT ae ‘i 
CD Fitawen Sheevad 19,416 7,855 1,277 573 3,235 4,489 1,630 97 203 394 
PE, © Seswetupeceear 16,506 3,654 207 73 2,615 239 313 oo 8,762 267 
yee eee ee oe oe oe oe oe as ée oe 229 
WG, WEE occvvecstas 12,015 13,059 112 64 211 189 12 10 28 25 
WES. a beosasvecessd 2,471 3,194 123 es ¢ 6a -. ¢2 256 61 
Hutchingon ......... 13,448 13,827 as on a“ »* 2 7 o° o8 
Indianapolis ......... 3,916 2,096 406 169 429 327 55 30 os 8 
Kansas City ........- 37,646 40,103 130 36 163 33 117 128 91 85 
es csce es oes 2,407 1,071 oe os 190 144 ‘ -. 1,560 1,415 
Minneapolis ......... 9,154 716 2 37 «5,186 575 1,300 447 7,612 2,782 
New Orleans ........ 996 1,498 162 1 3 17 ° 
TUG WORM wenccncess 1,712 388 2 ee oe 
WE “Sess rade ce 2,397 oe TT ee ee ee o-~ T oe 
RY 0605s 604 bhoes on 19,299 17, 705 194 87 820 160 242 71 14 85 
PSP reer 581 62 6 110 e8 172 oe oa ea 40 
Philadelphia ......... 3,523 3,369 195 re 209 5 44 78 315 184 
Ree GE «cee svacsscs 1,546 466 24 61 967 226 88 7 131 123 
a ea eee 7,233 6,999 245 214 979 240 ée 4 41 18 
ST ee eee 10,215 11,288 184 71 1,609 265 26 23 6 x 
.,  . eather 11,536 8,978 ae vs ee ° a 1 
DOE! Gdns cn 600s oacaas 379 438 os 164 av 
GED we cceeecticncene 406 403 192 430 
ee 194,332 146,030 4,403 1,494 20,792 7,321 3,882 915 21,464 56,598 





— at 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized f 


rom the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring bran ...... $42.35@43.50 $....@40.00 
Hard winter bran .. bat noes covs@ 
Soft winter bran .. TTT) aoe pa 
Standard midds.* 46.50 @47. 00 -@ 44. 50 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 51.00@ 52.00 . @51.00 
eee Ge” bnendo sae 54.00@56.00 - @53.50 
Buffalo , em re 
Spring bran ....... -50@ 48.00 $....@54.00 
Standard midds.* 50.00 @50.50 . @57.00 
Flour midds.t ..... 59.50 @60.00 (as SER on xe 
MeG- GOR. 6 ois cecaws 59.50 @ 60.00 . @ 65.00 
Spring bran 
. a. EPR PPE EE $....@56.00 
qWinnipeg ........ ’ -@50.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William 





Kansas City St. — Ft. Worth 
$....@ $. be Ae.) <Bstcrtl acc 
36.50 @ 37.00 Voce wens 
Te 40.740 41.25 44.00@ 45.00 
.-@ coe @ we. Ite 
45. 50@ 46. 00 48.754 49.25 51.00@53.00 
oP seece Revell esee cone seee 
a Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$....@50.60 $50.30@52.00 §....@. 
- @54.00 54.30@58.00 oove@ swede 
veienee 61.30@61.80 eae hte 
- @63.00 64.30@64.80 --@ 
Shorts Middlings 
$....@59.00 $...,@61.00 
- @52.00 accvcke. wees 
basis. 














WANT ADS 


aaa eee 
v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 

















v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN, YOUNG, 
aggressive, familiar with central states 
territory; good opportunity. Replies con- 
fidential. Address 150, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo. 











BROKERS WANTED 
by Kansas miller of highest quality 
bakery and family flour in Iowa and 
Wisconsin; also North and South 
Carolina, 
The Security Milling Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 154 


Abilene, Kansas 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


POSITION WANTED BY FIRST-CLASS 
millwright. Wood spouting my specialty. 
Have been journeyman, Prefer mainte- 
nance; steady. Address 177, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











CEREAL CHEMIST, WITH EXPERIENCE 
in hard and soft wheat flours, desires 
connection with mill in Middle or Far 
West. Wide experience with special prod- 
ucts. Address 156, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


HAVE SEVERAL 9x36 ROLLER MILLS— 
Sprout, Waldron and Allis. Good condi- 
tion, Ré@asonably priced; Contact Box 
164, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
2, Minn. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
Vv TT Ce 


BRITISH MILLING CONCERN, MANUFAC- 
turing facilities: wheat flour, rye flour 
and barley flour; semolina and _ other 
cereal products, is seeking collaboration 
and exchange of technical knowledge with 
American concern, especially with those 
who are regarding flour as a raw mate- 
rial and not as the finished product. 
Technical director will be in the states 
for discussions late autumn. Enquiries to 
169, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
2, Minn. 








CONTINENTAL 
SALES AGENCIES 


5 EAST ST., KINGSTON 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


FLOUR BROKERS 











2 MORE GRAIN BOATS 
READIED AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—Heavy incoming ship- 
ments of grain have pressed Buffalo’s 
already congested elevators to such 
an extent that two more boats, the 
Munising and the Colonel, are now 
being inspected and repaired for 
placement at the Continental Grain 
Co.’s concrete elevator. The steam- 
ers will take on storage cargoes of 
about 500,000 bu. Local shipping in- 
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terests look hopefully at the situa- 
tion in anticipation of a large winter 
storage grain fleet which will boost 
business at the water front by pro- 
viding more jobs for elevator em- 
ployees and scoopers, stimulating dry 
dock activities and giving added work 
to smaller ship repair companies and 
tug lines. 

No immediate relief from the flow 
of grain is in sight as yet. Four more 
boats have been placed to load at 
the head of the lakes and will join a 
fleet of six other carriers scheduled 
to arrive here this week-end. Fleet 
cargoes to date total almost 3 million 
bushels. The record summer rail 
movement of soft wheat from Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Illinois to Buffalo is 
nearing a close, with a few carloads 
expected next week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S.W. ELEVATORS WARNED 
ON LOAN CORN HANDLING 


KANSAS CITY — Country eleva- 
tors which intend to handle govern- 
ment loan corn and purchase agree- 
ment corn were warned by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. officials this 
week not to accept any such corn 
from producers unless they also re- 
ceive papers authorizing the deliv- 
ery from the county committee. 

Since an attempt will be made to 
coordinate farm deliveries with abil- 
ity to issue shipping orders to coun- 
try elevators, deliveries by produc- 
ers will be regulated by the county 
committees. The elevator which. ac- 
cepts corn not authorized for de- 
livery may possibly have to hold it 
for an indefinite period until author- 
ized corn has been handled. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITION. PLANNED 
CLIFTON, KANSAS—A 75,000-bu. 
addition to the storage property of 
the Clifton Grain Co. will be built 
this fall. 


August 16, 1949 


Neighborhood Pulling Power _ 
of Bakers’ National Ads Cited 


CHICAGO — Bakers of America 
Program advertising, though national 
in scope, reaches right down to each 
baker’s neighborhood to the extent 
that, on the average, better than one 
third of any baker’s customers and 
prospects are exposed to the pro- 
gram’s advertisments, Walter H. Hop- 
kins, program director, declared re- 
cently. 

“The total reading audience of the 
three consumer magazines we are 
using is 45,672,000,” he said, pointing 
out that this broad coverage “takes 
in the entire country and reaches ev- 
ery walk of life.” 

He described the present advertis- 
ing schedule as a firm foundation on 
which to build the expanded 1950-51 
program. 

Mr. Hopkins explained that in 
choosing the advertising media for 
the initial effort the program plan- 
ners recognized that the greatest 
consumption of baker’s products 
comes from the middle and lower in- 
come brackets and that it was desir- 
able to concentrate on these segments 
of the population. 

It was discovered that with the in- 
crease in the nation’s income, the 
conception of these groups had 
changed greatly compared with pre- 
war, as shown in the following re- 
sults of a Federal Reserve Survey: 


Share of spending units 
within each group 
1947 
Money income group 
Under $1,000 
$1,000 to $2,000 


Over $5,000 ; 

After careful study to find maga- 
zines which would provide effective 
coverage as near to these propor- 
tions as possible, Mr. Hopkins said 
three were selected: 





STOCKS OF WHEAT AND RYE, JULY 1, 1949, WITH COMPARISONS (thousand bushels) 


Grain and position 
Wheat— 
On farms* 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Terminalst 
Merchant mills* { 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.* § 


July 1, 
1947 


July 1, April 1, July 1, 
1948 1949 194 
40,477 


8,129 





Rye— 
On farms* 
Terminalst 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.* § 


83,813 195,991 293,272 


600 
1,024 
722 


1,700 
531 
1,122 


3,282 
2,993 
1,995 





*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. 


2,346 3,353 
tOwned by CCC, in transit. 


8,270 
tCommercial 


stocks reported by the Grain Branch, PMA, at 43 terminal cities. {Mills reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census on millings and stocks of flour. §All off-farm storages not otherwise 


designated for each grain. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF FEED GRAINS, APRIL-JUNE QUARTER (million bushels) 


1944 
535 
233 

58 


1945 


1946 1947 
601 559 641 428 556 
2256 334 291 248 312 


46 53 56 64 62 


1948 1949 


STOCKS OF FEED GRAINS, JULY 1, 1949, WITH COMPARISONS (thousand bushels) 


July 1, 
Grain and position— 1947 
Corn— 
On farms* 
Terminalst 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.* ~...... 


677,375 
11,233 
28,401 


717,009 


On farms* 
Terminalst 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.* ¢ 


Barley— 
On farms* 
Terminalst .. 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.* ¢ 


Total 
Sorghum grain— 
On farms* 
Terminalst 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses.* ¢ 


July 1, April 1, 
1948 1949 


July 1, 
1949 


423,006 
5,210 


1,776,220 
25,895 
31,287 


1,239,444 
10,888 
26,866 

454,281 1,833,402 1,277,198 
169,707 
1,841 
12,132 


577,945 
4,215 
24,155 


270,264 





183,680 606,315 294,771 


111,511 
11,197 
39,343 


59,311 
14,922 
26,161 


100,394 





162,051 


1 
16,369 
| 


| 
14,441 
| 





*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Branch, 
PMA, at 43 terminal cities. {All off-farm storages not otherwise designated. {Estimated for 


these positions only on Jan. 1 and Oct. 1, 
keting Act of 1946. 


as a project under the Research 


and Mar- 


(1) Life, “which, with a circula- 
tion of 5,341,000, is the most widely 
read magazine in the country.” 

(2) Ladies’ Home Journal, “whose 
4,621,000 circulation places it at the 
head of the women’s service maga- 
zines.” 

(3) McCall’s “which, with a cir- 
culation of 3,678,000, is a very im- 
portant magazine in the women’s 
service field.” 

Mr. Hopkins gave the following 
analysis of the reading audiences of 
these three powerful magazines by 
economic classifications: 

**Ladies’ 
Home 


Journal **McCa!l's 
Top 10% 


Next 10% 


3,777,000 1,554,300 1,262,800 
Upper middle 
next 20% 24.5% 23.0% 24.5% 
6,755,000 2,277,000 1,894,200 
Middle 
next 20% 19.4% 


5,349,000 


21.8% 
2,158,200 


19.4% 
1,746,600 
Lower middle 

next 20% 15.3% 13.2% 15.3° 

4,219,000 1,306,800 1,107,000 
Bottom 20% . 10.3% 9.4% 10.3 
2,840,000 930,600 869,200 





100.0% 
8,200,000 
audiences 


Total audience 100.0% 100.0% 


27,572,000 9,900,000 

*Continuing study of magazine 
(1948). 

**Roper audience study. 

He pointed to the close correlation 
between economic classifications and 
the audience of Bakers of America 
Program magazines. The only wide 
discrepancies noted were in the low- 
est 20% of the population, who can- 
not be reached effectively because so 
many of these people cannot afford to 
buy magazines, and in the top 10% 
where there is, of course, more mon- 
ey available for the purchase of more 
magazines. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST GRAIN ARRIVES 
AT ALVA ADDITION 


ALVA, OKLA.—The first cars of 
grain were unloaded at the new 500,- 
000-bu. addition to the Alva (Okla.) 
Public Terminal Elevator Aug. 9, offi- 
cials of the operating company, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
said last week. Total operating ca- 
pacity of Alva property is now 2 mil- 
lion bushels. 

The original 1,500,000-bu. struc- 
ture was purchased by the milling 
company from the Alva Public Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. in June, 1947. It 
is a comparatively new elevator, hav- 
ing been originally built in 1945. The 
addition is of reinforced concrete 
construction and includes 14 round 
tanks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAY POTTER HONORED 


TOLEDO—Ray Potter, foreman of 
the Metamora Elevator who is re- 
tiring after 40 years of service, was 
guest of honor at a party Aug. 9 in 
Dyer’s Chop House, Toledo, given by 
associates of the S. L. Rice Grain 
Co., owner of the elevator. Mr. Pot- 
ter was presented with a watch. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settlin- 
prices at Kansas City for Aug. 6 and 1 

BRAN— Aug. 6 Aug. 13 
August $40.00@ 40.40 $36.40@ 36.59 
September .... 38.75@ 39.00 37.50@ 37.5) 
October 38.75@ 39.00 «eee @ 238.0) 


November 38.75@ 39.15 38.00@ 38.1 
December 39.05@ 39.20 38.00@ 38.1 
January 39.25@ 39.40 «ee @°38.5 
SHORTS— 

August 
September .... 
October 
November 


*45.50@ 46.25 $43.75@ 45.0) 
42.00@ 43.50 + eee @%43.5" 
42.25@ 42.75 42.00@ 
42.00@ 42.75 41.75@ 
December 41.50@ 42.00 42.25@ 
January 41.00@ 41.75 41.00@ 
Sales (tons) .. 0 


*Sale. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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Ve can be sure, if flour is I-H milled, 

that will have an extra measure of 
“ap sales-building quality. I-H goodness 
ety means a satisfied customer every time 


‘iven by 
tr. Po. and that is the kind of quality a flour 
ag distributor must have in these days 


» setthi Advertising Boosts Sales : wa: 
ina pause thistoee Gib Grnitanses oer of stiffer competition. Make your next 
oa a the Millers National Advertising Program order I-H. 
Seta) 


ge THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 


5@ 42.2 


5@ 41.5 


ag KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 17) 


come. Another record harvest, to- 
gether with a curtailment of exports 
of both wheat and flour, brought 
about this situation. 

Unfortunately, as is so frequently 
the,case under such conditions, price 
cugtifig is resorted to as a means of 
maintaining volume. However, as 
James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the board of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, re- 
cently told that body, cut prices do 
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not increase consumption, but mere- 
ly reduce profits to the vanishing 
point. 

Flour jobbers are by no means 
solely responsible for this situation. 
Mills have set them a very bad ex- 
ample. When distributors see some 
of the best mills in the country 
frantically cutting prices, it is little 
wonder that they follow along the 
same road, even though it is an ad- 
mittedly bad policy. If both millers 
and jobbers would study their costs 
of doing business more closely, and 
base their prices on those figures, 
the condition would be improved at 
once. ; 


Average Profit Down 
to 3% in Grocery 


Manufacturing Field 


NEW YORK—Returns from a sur- 
vey conducted by the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., among 89 
manufacturers. of typical grocery 
products show the companies now 


earning an average of 3%. The av- — 


erage in 1939 when sales volume was 
only one third as large, was 4.6%. 
In announcing the returns, Paul 
S. Willis, GMA president, stated that 
a continuing high volume of grocery 
sales is allowing both manufacturers 








WHEN 


eee you always 
choose quality 


® The pitcher goes into a slow, graceful 
windup, then a whirling, whip-like 
underarm motion and the ball streaks 
toward a tensely waiting batter . 
s-t-r-r-i-k-e! That’s softball, fast be- 
coming one of America’s favorite 
sports. 


In a lightning-fast game like softball, 
star players agree that good equip- 
ment is vital to top-flight perform- 
ance, just as America’s master bakers 
recognize the importance of quality 
ingredients in their own craft. That's 
why you'll find leading shops across 
the country choosing one of the great 
family of Commander-Larabee Flours 
for their every baking need. 


These experts know that they can rely 
on Commander-Larabee Flours to 
provide the same controlled baking 
characteristics, regardless of varia- 
tions in crops, weather, or any of the 
hundreds of factors that can cause 
costly differences in mixing time and 
tolerance. The scientific control car- 
ried through the entire milling process 
by Commander-Larabee laboratories 
is your assurance of absolute uniform- 
ity ... you can depend on it. 


Let your experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative help you with 
your flour problems. And remember, 
when performance counts . . . choose 
quality . . . choose a Commander- 
Larabee Flour! 









GENERAL OFFICES 








MINNEAPOLIS 








al 


COUNTS 





BACKSWING At the peak of the back- 
swing, palm faces up with the orm mak- 


ing a right angle with the body. 






% on nee---"” 


FAST BALL OR CURVE Grip boll with 
palm down, first two fingers gripping 
seam. For curve, twist wrist on delivery. 





*RELEASE POINT Normal point of re- “DROP” BALL Ball is gripped with palm 


lease is about a foot past hip. Ball must 
pass within six inches of body in delivery. 





facing upward. For on “in drop” twist the 
wrist slightly on delivery. 


FOLLOW-THROUGH 4g in the backswing, CHANGE OF PACE (SLOW BALL) Grip 


the arm forms a right angle with the 


body and is parallel to the ground. 


boll with palm down. Same delivery as 
for fast ball using only about % speed. 


yommander-Larabee Milling Company 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. . MINNEAPOLIS 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. ° KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP, . BUFFALO 
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and distributors to perform their 
functions at a lower cost than ever 
before and with a smaller percentage 
of net profit per dollar of sale. 

Wholesalers and retailers are op- 
erating on greatly reduced margins 
of profit, the GMA head stated. “The 
cost of wholesaling has been cut al- 
most in half and retail margins have 
also been greatly reduced,” he com- 
mented. “In some instances, the comn- 
bined mark-up of both the wholesal- 
ing and rétailing functions is as low 
as 15%. Before the war, the mini- 
mum would have been closer ‘o 
25%.” 

The GMA president pointed out 
that these savings result not on'y 
from a larger sales volume but from 
efficiencies in production and distri- 
bution, efficiencies made despite hig)- 
er labor, transportation, materiais 
and service costs. 

Refuting the charge of monopoly in 
the industry, Mr. Willis stated. that 
“the record of the grocery indust: y 
belies such charges,’ as “monopo y 
breeds inefficiency and high profits ” 

“It is true that some of our manu- 
facturing and distributing organiz:- 
tions are larger than others, and 
therefore do more business,” Mr. 
Willis stated, “but we must expe:'t 
big business to exist in a big coun 
try. America could not have grow 
to her present size and not have bus 
ness grow along with her. Much ; 
our social progress and advanceme) 
in the science of nutrition h: 
‘stemmed from extensive research i 
big company laboratories—resear« 
that would be far beyond the fina: 
cial reach of small companies,” | 
contended. Mr. Willis cited the deve 
opment and mass production of pen:- 
cillin, the wonder drug, as proof of 
this argument. 

“Bigness, as such, is not bad. It is 
only the abuse of power that de- 
rives from size which hurts the pub- 
lice welfare. Where bigness does ex- 
ist in the grocery industry, there is 
no such abuse,” he declared. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLD MILL SOLD 


ETTRICK, WIS.—The Beaver Vai- 
ley Roller Mill, local landmark built 
in 1884, has been sold by Mrs. Eva 
Bourn and Walter and Gladys Bourn 
to Arthur Gunderson and Noble 
Kleven. The mill is to be razed by the 
new owners, who will use the matc- 
rials from it to erect a new mill at 
Pleasantville. The mill was built by 
the late Iver Pederson who laid out 
the village plot of Ettrick and built a 
flour mill. In 1929 the Bourns ac- 
quired the property and for some 
time used it as a feed grinding mi'! 
and feed store. More recently the 
mill had been used for storage pu'- 
poses only, the Bourns having built 2 
new mill. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKING SCHOLARSHIPS 

TORONTO — The Ontario’s Bal - 
ers’ Assn. decided at a recent mee’- 
ing of directors to offer studen's 
of the school of food technolog:, 
which is operated in conjunction wit) 
the Ryerson Institute of Technolog: , 
Toronto, a maximum of 6 bursaries ©: 
$200 each. To qualify a student wi | 
be required to pass a preliminar’ 
written examination indicating h 5; 
aptitude for the course and his desir> 
to become a practical baker. 

-_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


STORAGE UNITS PLANNED 


DEFIANCE, OHIO—Glenn L. Mil- 
er, Defiance, is beginning construc 
tion of the first two units of a 69 
000-bu. grain storage terminal at hi 
farm in Mark Township, near Defi 
ance. The units will be steel of silc 
type construction and will be on th 
farm where Mr. Miller already ha 
an alfalfa mill and feed-grinding mil 
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FLOUR EXCHANGE ¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
¢ Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
of 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 
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| King Milling Company 
‘ High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 

} Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 

i Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 









































ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source IN STORAGE 


“The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








ALFALFA MEAL 
ydrated 


Sun-Cured and Deh 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 











Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. cee om 
eS Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top-grade materials— 
Evans Milling Co. burlap made of finest Indian jute, and cotton from Woods’ own 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8.4 mills. They are closely woven to reduce sifting, and specially 
1 tes sewn so that they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 


multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, design 
and construction. 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


PIRES PEAR 


BAKERY FLOURS 











Ask your local Woods representative.to recommend the 
correct size and weight of bag to hold your products safely | 
. - economically. 


J 
call or write 


woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


Milling & Elevator Co 


























Chickasha Milling Co. ST. LAMBERT * TORONTO © OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG + CALGARY 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
ei Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 
ee nerd Wheas Flow Le And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 
Member Millers’ National Federation Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 
. 
Choice Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


MILLING WHEAT Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas oh = Export 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 








Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Buy and Sell Cable address — “Jasco” Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Flour from this mill comes to you Members all leading Exchanges 


WANT ADS J. Allen Smith & Co.; Inc. fully aged — ready to vse Seabed 6 
eee Mees ildi amber merce 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER naira ie: i i: canes ATKINSON MILLING CO PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2. MD. 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
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1'/, Billion Bushels Wheat in Sight 
in U.S. for 1949-50, USDA Says 


Wheat supplies for 1949-50 will to- 
tal nearly 1% billion bushels if cur- 
rent estimated yields are realized, ac- 
cording to a U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture summary of the wheat situ- 
ation. This would be about the same 
as last year which was the largest 
since 1942, when the carry-over 
stocks were about double those of 
this year. 

Carry-over supplies of old wheat 


July 1 totaled 293.2 million bushels, 
an increase of 100 million over last 
year. Disappearance of wheat for 
feed dropped. sharply last season be- 
cause of plentiful supplies of corn, 
with the result that total disappear- 
ance of wheat was also down. 
Exports of wheat, including flour 
in grain equivalent, were the larg- 
est of record and totaled over 500 
million bushels. Wheat prices last 


season were about 35¢ bu. under the 
previous season, due to larger sup- 
plies and a less critical world food 
situation. To prevent wheat supplies 
from becoming too large, farmers 


have been asked to reduce their acre- 
age for the 1950 crop by 17% from 
last year. 

Production of wheat this season is 
currently estimated at 1,189 million 
bushels, or about 100 million less than 





As a sales booster for your flour and feed in cotton bags, this unique booklet 


tops every list. It shows dozens of pretty and useful articles women can make from 
the free sewing material they get with each purchase of a cotton-bagged product. 
National, regional and local farm papers, with a total circulation of 19,000,000 each 
month, are building the circulation of SMART SEWING WITH COTTON BAGS 
. .. winning tens of thousands of new customers for your cotton-bagged products. 













NATIONAL 


“TURN SMART SEWING” 
INTO SMART SELLING FOR YOU! 


Here’s a new kind of dealer advertising plan. Someone else 
does the work .. . you get the credit, and the customer. Write 
today for your “Smart Selling” plan, showing how to put a copy 
of “Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags” in the hands of every one 
of your customers. Address National Cotton Council, Box 76, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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the 1948 crop and 178 million less 
than the record 1947 crop. If July 
estimates are realized, this year’s 
crop would be the third largest of 
record and 20% above the 1938-47 
average. The large production is due 
to a record acreage since the indicat- 
ed yield per acre is below average. 
A record of 83,173,000 acres was 
planted for this year’s crop, exceed- 
ing by more than 6% the previous 
record of 78,169,000 acres planted 
for the 1947 crop. The acreage al- 
lotment for the 1950 crop is 68,944,- 
099 acres. 

The acreage of wheat for harvest 
in 1949, estimated at 75,481,000 acres 
is 5% above the 71,904,000 acres har 
vested last year and is 26% above 
the 10-year average of 59,854,000 
acres. The indicated yield of 15.7 bu 
an acre this year compares with 17.6 
bu. in 1948 and 16.6 bu. the 10-yea: 
average. Estimated production of the 
1949 wheat crop by classes is as fol- 
lows, in thousand bushels (figures in 
parenthesis for 1948): Hard red win- 
ter 574,875 (620,755); soft red win 
ter 260,401 (257,037); hard red spring 
177,771 (220,108); durum 49,247 (45.,- 
520), and white 126,396 (144,986). 


War Reduces Carryover 


Wartime demands for wheat fo: 
feed and industrial uses and postwai 
demands for overseas feeding reducec 
carryover stocks from the record o! 
over 600 million bushels in 1942 and 
1943 to less than 84 million bushels 
in 1947. A record crop in 1947 in- 
creased the 1948 carry-over to almost 
200 million bushels. A> less urgent 
demand for wheat as feed increased 
the 1949 carry-over by another 100 
million bushels. Stocks of old wheat 
on farms July 1, 1949, totaled under 
66 million bushels, 31% less than 
the 95 million bushels on farms a 
year earlier and 30% below the 10- 
year average. Terminal stocks of old 
wheat at 128 million bushels were 
the largest since 1943 and 90 million 
above those on July 1, 1948. If the 
present crop prospects are realized, 
domestic supplies of wheat for 
1949-50 will total 1,482 million bush- 
els. This is 2 million bushels less 
than the supplies for the 1948-49 
season and 31 million more than for 
the 1947-48 season. 


Less Wheat Milled 


Distribution of wheat last season 
was the fourth largest of record and 
totaled 1.2 billion bushels. In 1943-44, 
1945-46, and 1947-48, when disap- 
pearance was larger than last sea- 
son, large quantities of wheat were 
fed. The large disappearance during 
the 1948-49 season resulted from rec- 
ord exports which totaled almost 
375 million bushels of wheat as grain. 
This is 70 million more than was ex- 
ported in 1947-48, the previous rec- 
ord, and 173 million more than in 
1946-47. 

While grain exports were at record 
levels, exports of flour declined and 
amounted to 129 million bushels in 
grain equivalent. This compares with 
the equivalent of 184 million bushels 
exported in 1947-48 and 202 million 
in 1946-47. However, with these ex- 
ceptions they were the largest flour 
exports of record. 

With smaller foreign demand for 
flour, milling of wheat for flour de- 
clined to the lowest level since 
1943-44. A little under 600 million 
bushels of wheat were milled for 
flour in 1948-49, or a reduction of 
60 million bushels from that milled 
in 1947-48 and 100 million bushels 
under the record millings in 1946-47. 
Excluding the quantity of wheat used 
for breakfast foods outside the mill- 
ing industry, the amount remaining 
for feed last season totaled about 120 
million bushels. This is a little more 
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A cmE~Evwans Company 


Over a Century of Milling Progress MILLING COMPANY 







INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ROBINSON 


¢ Since 1821 * SALINA, KANSAS 

















FLOURS 


Castle 


Nelson 








SPRING WHEAT 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 













WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 





Hillcrest Rye Flour 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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than half the amount fed in 1947-48 
and the smallest amount fed since 
1935-36. 

Supplies of wheat in the four prin- 
cipal wheat exporting countries (U.S., 
Canada, Argentina and Australia) 
July 1 totaled 510 million bushels, or 
about 75 million more than were on 
hand a year earlier. These supplies 
do not include the 1949 wheat crop 
in the U.S. now being harvested. 
Larger stocks in the U.S. and Canada 
more than offset the reduced crops in 
Argentina and Australia. Exports of 
wheat and flour from these four 
countries from the beginning of the 
season to June 30 totaled 814 million 


bushels this season, compared with 
805 million last season. The season 
begins July 1 in the U.S., Aug. 1 in 
Canada, Dec. 1 in Australia, and 
Jan 1 in Argentina. Exports from 
these countries to June 30 this sea- 
son, in million bushels, were (same 
period last year in parenthesis): U.S. 
503 (489); Canada 200 (179); Aus- 
tralia 71 (77), and Argentina 40 (60). 

Prices of wheat at the principal 
markets averaged $2.22 bu. during 
the 1948-49 season compared with 
$2.58 for the 1947-48 season. During 
the first three weeks of July wheat 
at these markets averaged $2.06 bu. 
this year compared with $2.24 in 
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July, 1948. The 1949 wheat crop will 
be supported by loans and purchase 
agreements at a national average of 
$1.95 bu. This compares with $2 
for 1948. During the 1948-49 season 
farmers placed 254,410,191 bu. wheat 
under loan and signed purchase 
agreements for 113,436,645 bu. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


OWENSBORO, KY. — One of the 
largest grain elevators in Kentucky 
will be built here, according to plans 
of the newly incorporated Farmers 
Elevators. The elevator will be built 
east of Moreland St., between the 
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TODAY — more than ever before — alert business men are 
looking for lines that have an established success record . . . 
of outstanding quality, of consistent profit-making, of aggres- 
sive merchandising. This describes the VICTOR line of 
FLOUR, CEREALS and FEEDS. It has this kind of a success 
record — for over three-quarters of a century. 


When you sell the VICTOR line you have another and im- 
portant advantage. You buy Flour, Cereals and Feeds from 
one source and have them shipped to you in a mixed car. That 
means a balanced inventory and a lower inventory investment. 


Write today for more facts about the complete VICTOR line — 


about VICT 
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OR merchandising —and for prices. 
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VICTOR FLOUR 


FAMILY FLoy 

R 
BAKER'S FLoup 
CAKE Flour 
PANCAKE FLOuR 


VICTOR 
CORN PRObucTs : 


CORN MEAL 
HOMINY Grits BS 


VICTOR CER 
FARINA EALS 
DARK WHEAT CEReat 
VICTOR FEEDs 


FOR PouLTry 
FOR HOGs 
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FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 
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Louisville & Nashville railroad tracks 
and Seventh St. The owners will be a 
group of Daviess County farmers of 
which E. L. Neubauer is president and 
Andrew Hardesty is manager. A 
building permit shows that 12 huge 
bins of steel and concrete will be 
erected, along the drying and shell- 
ing building. Eight of the bins will 
be 18 ft. across and 60 ft. high. Four 
will be smaller. Storage capacity will 
be about 130,000 bu.~ Building and 
bins are expected to be completed 
by the end of September. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Stem Rust Control 


Extension Circular 1802, publish-d 
by the University of Nebraska, Li1- 
coln, offers valuable information on 
the control of stem rust on whea's, 
oats, barley and rye. Pointing o it 
that losses due to stem rust affe :t 
farmers, industry and consume’s 
alike, the booklet describes how t’\e 
disease is spread and outlines farn 
practices essential in controlling +t. 
Eradication of barberry bushes, 
which serve as hosts to stem rust, is 
one of the vital steps in control, the 
booklet notes. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


18,000 TONS CANADIAN 
GRAIN SOLD TO TURKEY 


VANCOUVER—Two full cargoes 
of grain totaling 9,000 tons each will 
be shipped from this port to Turkey. 
They are believed to be the first such 
grain movements ever made fron 
here. The Greek S.S. Kehrea is now 
in port loading, and a second vessel 
will transport the remainder. The 
ships were reported fixed on a freight 
rate of $10.40. 

Turkey grows considerable wheit 
but apparently there is a shortae 
there this year since Turkish official's 
are also reported to be seeking addi- 
tional quantities of grain from east- 
ern Canada. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 3,260 MILLION LB. 


WASHINGTON — Deliveries of 
grain and grain products made up 
3,260 million pounds of the’4,366 mil- 
lion pounds of food and agricultur®! 
commodities purchased by the U.*. 
Department of Agriculture and deliv - 
ered in May. 


Deliveries under Economic Cooper: - 
tion Administration program amouni- 
ed to 1,874 million pounds. This incluc - 
ed 1,326 million pounds of wheat, 122 
million pounds of corn, 127 millic. 
pounds of grain sorghums, 43 mi’- 
lion pounds of flaxseed for crushin: , 
30 million pounds of barley, 26 mi- 
lion pounds of flour, 17 million pounc ; 
of rye, 16 million pounds of so};- 
beans for crushing and 12 millio. 
pounds of copra. 


May deliveries to the Departmer 
of the Army, largely for civilian re- 
lief feeding in occupied areas, cor- 
sisted of 972 million pounds c‘ 
wheat, 165 million pounds of cor! 
105 million pounds of soybeans fo’ 
crushing, 58 million pounds of barle: 
37 million pounds of potato flour, 2) 
million pounds of grain sorghums an 
14 million pounds of copra. 

Deliveries to cash-paying foreig) 
governments included 179 millio: 
pounds of grain sorghums, 123 millio: 
pounds of wheat and 18 million pound: 
of corn. WR ae nila, 
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How long can the game go on? 


The longest game on record in the major leagues is a 1920 
tilt between Brooklyn and Boston. It ran 26 innings and 
ended in a deadlock . . . called on account of darkness. 

How unlike the baking business. In this business, some- 
body always comes out ahead ... with the biggest profit. 

It’s the man who’s constantly improving his products 
and his sales ideas . . . keeping up on new production meth- 
ods that may cut costs. 

And that man can be you! 


All it takes is quality products, more efficient produc- 
tion, more tempting display. And your Russell-Miller salesman GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING... FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 
can help you get all three! 

He has the world’s finest flours for every type of baking. 

He has display and sales suggestions which have a “high 
batting average’. And at his disposal are information on 
new production routines and the services of the Russell- 
Miller laboratory—one of the world’s foremost. 

How long before you start taking advantage of this 
Russell-Miller help? Your Russell-Miller salesman will be calling 
soon. Ask him about this three-point profit plan! 


Ma ‘ ~] Here’s one of the many FREE sales aids available 
Wwe Te <— from your Russell-Miller flour salesman. Ask him 


CAKE 
for them the next time he calls. 











Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 


Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


















“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
direetly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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SALES AGENCY 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


400 West Madison St. 





Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Chicago, Ill. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 

betes & Lincoln Elevator 


ellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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T YOUR SERVICE 


....+.. With over a quarter of a century of experience in producing time-tested 
products that have become standards in flour aging, bleaching and 
enriching. 


......With a talented research staff backed by modern equipment and 
laboratories. 


...... With an alert, capable field organization that can work effectively with 
your own staff and consultants. 


....+.And with a record of hundreds 
of successful cases of trouble- 
shooting on all kinds of flour proc- 
essing problems. 


N-A's Flour Service Division is ready 
to go to work for you now. Get in touch 
with your nearest N-A Representative for 
all the details — no obligation of course. 
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8 ways to keep your name 
out of Monday morning’s newspaper 


READ AND HEED these 8 “don’ts” . . . and you won't 


swell the “Drownings” list in your Monday morning 

newspaper: 

Don’t swim alone—you may not be as young or as fit as 
you think. 

Don’t swim soon after eating—wait two hours after a man- 
size meal. 


Don’t dive into strange waters—first, make sure it’s at least 
6 feet deep, and free of obstructions. 


Don’t try a marathon swim unless there’s a boat along. 
Don’t go in at all if the water’s too cold—why invite cramps? 
But don’t lose your head if you should get cramps—painful 
as they are, you can probably make the shore if you take 
it easy. 
Don’t get rattled if you find yourself hemmed in by seaweed 
or eel grass—just dog-paddle and kick gently until clear. 
Don’t let the children stay in the water if they shiver, get 
goose-pimples, or look blue—no matter how much they 
protest! 
DO KEEP these “don’ts” in mind! They may be simple and 
obvious . . . but most of the 256 people who drowned over 
the Fourth-of-July weekend would be alive today if they 
had observed them! 





